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THE PROBLEM OF DECADENCE. 


In his interesting Sidgwick Lecture* Mr. Balfour discourses, 
with his accustomed felicity and acuteness, on questions of grave 
importance to the sociologist and politician. His main question is 
the old one—whether, through mere lapse of time, states and 
societies of men tend to decay and dissolution just as the individual 
does, or whether, unlike man himself, they are potentially immortal 
and subject only to accident and disease. Is decadence a feature of 
the group, as senescence is of all its component members? The 
author is inclined to answer that it is. But his discussion is pro- 
fessedly tentative, and his arguments may be said to indicate a 
preference without seeking to establish a thesis. Perhaps a 
definite conclusion is impossible in the present state of our know- 
ledge. Little more can be done than formulate the problem and 
examine the conditions of its solution. 

In order to understand the problem aright the question should 
be asked, What do we mean by Decadence when we speak of it as 
a feature of the social group and compare it with the senescence of 
the individual organism? This question, however, may be turned 
by asking, What is Senescence? and by saying that the latter 
question is as puzzling to the physiologist as the former is to the 
sociologist. Now, it is true that the physiologist is unable to give 
a definition which will satisfy all the demands of science. He 
holds that living protaplasm does not carry the ‘* seeds of death”’ 
within itself. It is potentially immortal. And yet all organisms 
except the very lowest become in time less able to maintain their 
life. The physiologist is thus in a difficulty; but in face of this 
difficulty he is not left without resource. He can describe with 
some exactness the processes in which senescence is manifested. 
Reduced to their simplest terms these may be said to consist in the 
diminished efficiency of bodily metabolism. The organism as a 
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whole and its several organs become in time less able than before 
to assimilate nourishment and to reject waste products. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is indeed still to seek. At any 
rate it has not been explained in physico-chemical terms. The 
body does not deteriorate as a machine does. From the first day 
of its use a machine begins to wear away by friction, and it has no 
way of restoring the loss. It is different with the organism. Up 
to a certain period—fairly well marked in the life of the human 
body as a whole and in that of its separate organs—metabolic 
efficiency increases; thereafter ensues a period of what may be 
called roughly equilibrium ; after which the organism as a whole— 
or the particular organ—becomes less able to cope with its environ- 
ment, repair of tissue becomes less sure, waste accumulates, and 
decay begins. Why is it that the curve of life thus changes in 
direction from efficiency to inefficiency, from growing power to 
increasing weakness? The only answer that has been given to this 
question is frankly teleological in character: the individual decays 
and dies in the interests of the race; the time of his maturity and 
the period of his life are determined by the needs of the next 
generation. Whether facts are forthcoming to support Weis- 
mann’s contention that this adaptation is itself a result of natural 
selection is a biological question which need not trouble us at 
present. The physiologist cannot explain senescence just as he 
cannot explain life; but he is able to describe its fundamental 
features and to show its correlation with the interests of the race. 
Can anything similar be done for the idea of Decadence ? 

If we would answer this question it is necessary, first of all, to 
have some idea of the kind of group or community of which 
decadence is asserted. Is it the race that decays? or the nation? 
or the state? Many other types of community might be men- 
tioned. But these may be taken as fundamental forms, seeing 
that they correspond with different principles of grouping. Race 
is a biological conception: it implies simply the fact of common 
ancestry and whatever other characteristics that fact many carry 
in its train. Nation, on the other hand, may be asserted to* be 
primarily a psychological conception. Community of race con- 
tributes to national unity; but, with such a case as that of the 
United States before us, can hardly be described as indispensable. 
Again, a nation may persist even although its members are dis- 
persed over the face of the earth and subjected to different govern- 
ments. Nationality is, therefore, not a political conception ; it is a 
Culturbegriff; its essential features are neither physical nor 
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political but mental: community of tradition, of culture, of 
interests. If there is not also a common language to serve as the 
vehicle of these experiences, some strong spiritual force—historical 
or political in origin—is needed to fuse them into unity. The 
State is an entity of a different kind—however much national 
unity and some similarity of racial origin amongst the people may 
contribute to its strength. Its essential character consists in its 
being a self-governing unit, which can act and be acted on as a 
unit: in other words, it is a subject of rights and duties. State is 
accordingly an ethical and political conception, and is in this way 
contrasted with the conception of Nation, which is psychological, 
and with that of Race, which is biological. It is true that races 
and nations and states are not grouped apart. But, if Decadence 
is asserted, we wish to know whether it is as a biological, a psycho- 
logical, or a political characteristic : whether it holds primarily of 
the race, or of the nation, or of the state, or whether it results from 
some combination of the three. 

It is easiest to begin with the race, for it is a biological concep- 
tion, and the question which we have to ask is whether anything 
analogous to the biological fact of senescence applies to it : whether 
the race, like the individual, is marked for death. At first sight, 
at any rate, there seems much to be said for an affirmative answer 
to this question. It would seem reasonable to expect that, the 
purer the race, the less varied will be the characters of its members, 
and the greater its fixity of structure from generation to generation. 
In this way we may anticipate that a pure race will not readily 
adapt itself to a changing environment: so that it will compete 
unfavourably with a mixed race in an environment which is in 
process of modification; intermixture of races will thus be neces- 
sary to progress—in the long run, even to survival. But even if 
this conclusion holds—and the biological premises are perhaps 
doubtful—the analogy of race to individual is by no means exact. 
Although the environment remain unchanged from year to year 
the individual organism loses its power of adaptation; on the other 
hand, it is only to face a changing environment that the race is 
held to be unfit. Were there any evidence to show that, with the 
mere lapse of time, the race becomes increasingly set and hardened 
in structure so that it gets more and more difficult for it to respond 
to the call even of the same environment, then indeed this evidence 
would be to the point. But such knowledge as we have of the 
matter hardly seems to support the view. It is difficult to believe 
that the full-blooded negroes, for example, have less vitality to-day 
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than they had five hundred years ago, or that the Jew of pure race 
is less able now to cope with circumstances than his ancestors were 
in the days of the Maccabees. The record of extinct and decadent 
races—were we able to read it—might be found to be a record of 
inability to respond to new conditions by which no earlier genera- 
tion had been tried, rather than a history of increasing weakness 
in presence of similar circumstances. The persistence of certain 
types makes it dangerous to assert that a race simply as such tends 
to decadence. 

Perhaps, however, it may seem that the teleological principle 
that determines the senescence of the individual has its analogue 
for the race. Just as the interests of a race are served by the death 
of its individual members, so it may be held that the decay and 
disappearance of particular races will be for the good of mankind 
asa whole. It is difficult to deny the bare possibility of this being 
true, though the advantage to be gained seems less obvious than 
in the former case. The benefit which a race derives from the 
death of its individual members is correlated with the inability of 
the individual not merely to adapt himself to new surroundings, but 
even to continue adapting himself to the conditions of life to which he 
has been accustomed; and it does not seem to have been made out 
that the race fails in the latter respect, although it may be unequal 
to the former adaptation. Thus the interests of mankind are not 
so clearly implicated in the disappearance of races as the interests 
of a race are in the death of individuals. History tells us of many 
dead or decadent races. But there is no evidence that I know of 
sufficient to justify the belief that their decadence is analogous to 
man’s senescence, that their vitality dries up of itself—as it were— 
quite apart from the stress of new and changed circumstances. 
We have frequently witnessed the extinction of races when their 
mode of life was disturbed by new conditions and contact with an 
alien civilisation. If races which once flourished have died out 
without their extinction being preceded by any marked change in 
their physical or social environment, the record of their decay 
would be evidence to the point. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is no ‘sufficient evidence to 
prove that there is a racial principle of decadence corresponding 
to the individual principle of senescence, and that such analogy as 
exists between race and individual does not justify us in expecting 
a priori that there should be such corresponding principles. And, 
even if such racial decadence were a reality, it would apply to pure 
races only. Otherwise the principle would tend to the extinction 
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of mankind, not merely to the decay of races; if the pure race is 
doomed, it is only through intermixture of races that man can 
possibly survive. Accordingly, if pure races decay, there must be 
conditions in which mixed races are free from decadence; and the 
nature of these conditions will become a question of prime import- 
ance. Mixed races have taken the lead in civilisation: even a race 
such as the German, which may be called pure in comparison with 
some other race such as the French, cannot make out a claim to 
purity in the strict biological sense. Degrees of purity, or—what 
comes to the same thing—degrees of intermixture vary indefinitely. 
And the relative value for human progress of different degrees of 
intermixture is a complex question on which not only history may 
shed light. The physiologist also may have something to say as 
to the limits within which intermarriage with an alien stock will 
strengthen the fibre of a race, and the point after which biological 
differences between the parents are so great as to act unfavourably 
upon the offspring. 

There is nothing in the life-history of individuals to compare 
with the intermixture of strains which characterises the develop- 
ment of races; and, on this account, the biological principle of 
senescence which applies to the former cannot be translated liter- 
ally into an assertion of the decadence of the latter. When we 
pass from the race to the nation the biological principle becomes 
a still more uncertain analogy. It is not merely that the nation 
may preserve its continuous identity in spite of considerable modi- 
fication of its physiological basis by the intermixture of races. It 
is because the essence of nationality is not ‘‘ organic’’—as we use 
that term to describe physical life. It might be called super- 
organic, in Herbert Spencer’s phrase; more exactly, it is mental 
or super-mental: for it is constituted by ideas and psychical ten- 
dencies which are not restricted to an individual consciousness. 
If we are to assert decadence of the nation, we must mean that this 
complex of ideas and tendencies becomes by lapse of time unfit to 
deal with its environment, so that the spiritual bond is loosened 
and the nation falls—a victim of internal discord or a prey to the 
enemies on its frontier. Such has often been the fate of nations; 
but is there anything to show that it is a necessary fate? It is 
hard to set limits to a nation’s power of adapting itself to circum- 
stances. Not merely the infusion of new blood by racial inter- 
mixture, but also the power of learning by new experiences 
produces modifications on the national spirit. There is ample 
evidence to show how great this modification may be without the 
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identity of the nation being obscured. The short history of the 
American people is a case in point. Their character has been 
changed by the races they have absorbed and by the problems they 
have faced; but the national identity has not been destroyed. Is 
there any ground for asserting that progressive modification of 
this sort must at some point cease to be adequate to maintain the 
life of the nation, which must then be supplanted by some other 
nation? If this is the case the supplanting nation will presumably 
be a ‘‘new’’ nation, that is, a nation less matured to the arts and 
habits of civilisation. It is impossible to deny @ priori that this is 
the course of human history: that the progress of nations is neces- 
sarily followed by decay, their place and their work being handed 
on to ruder or less cultured successors, and that civilisation, like 
Antzus, must renew its strength from time to time by contact with 
mother earth. It is impossible to deny all this. But to produce 
any evidence for it worthy of the name would need an analysis of 
the causes of the fall of nations more accurate than has yet been 
attempted, or perhaps than is possible with our limited store 
of facts. 

The grounds for the prevalent belief in the principle of national 
decadence are largely 4 priori, and depend on the vague analogy 
with individual senescence. When we examine this analogy more 
closely two questions emerge. One question is, Do nations in the 
course of time exhibit diminished power of so dealing with their 
environment as to assimilate the factors in it which contribute to a 
healthy national life and to reject the products which are merely 
burdensome or noxious? This is not a question of progress or 
adaptability to fresh conditions, but simply of ability to preserve 
a relatively stationary state. To establish the required thesis it 
would be necessary to show that the decline of national life in any 
given case was due simply to internal decay and not to the action 
of new and hostile forces acting from without. It has not even 
been made out that ‘“‘new’’ nations are better fitted than old 
nations to strike out the fresh varieties of activity required by the 
progressive state. It is true that historical reflexion has been 
everywhere impressed by the analogy between the rise and fall of 
nations and the growth and decay of individuals. A nation, like 
an individual, may win its position in the world by a struggle 
which calls forth all the energies of its members. Afterwards, 
when its position is secure, the strain is relaxed, there is less call 
for the old keenness, activities slacken, ideals degenerate into catch- 
words, and men take their ease in Zion. The characteristic is 
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often seen in smaller groups as well. ‘‘ Clods to clods in three 
generations ’’ is an old phrase used to describe the rapid rise and 
fall of manufacturing families in the early days of the factory 
system. But the causes of this deterioration are patent, and would 
seem to be preventible. It is hardly justifiable to place them on a 
par with the diminishing efficiency of bodily metabolism which is 
an essential characteristic of every human being. They have 
never been shown to be universal characteristics of society. Many 
families of factory lords have continued their successful careers far 
beyond the proverbial three generations. And the persistence of 
national life among such a people as Jews, even without the help 
of any political organisation of their own, shows that it is possible 
to maintain the national spirit for an indefinite time and to counter- 
act the tendencies hostile to its survival. 

The second question referred to is, Would the interests of man- 
kind be promoted by national Decadence? If we could show that 
humanity would be served by the perpetual repetition of this pro- 
cess of the extinction and rebuilding of nations, then perhaps we 
might be justified in admitting Decadence, not as an established 
principle, but as an hypothesis in the light of which facts might be 
viewed and whose validity might be tested by its ability to shed 


light on these facts. It is difficult, however, to justify this view, 
even as a working hypothesis. A national civilisation does not 
disappear without untold loss to mankind—a loss which can be 


made good by its successors by slow and painful steps only. It 
would have been a gain to humanity if the older civilisation could 
have been cured of the elements of weakness that led to its decay 
without the advantage of its solid achievements being lost. The 
hypothesis goes on the assumption that this is impossible, and that 
at some undetermined period in the life of every nation the valuable 
results of its civilisation must be sacrificed to some inherent and 
growing weakness. This is the analogy of national decadence 
with individual senescence. The defect of the analogy is that the 
period at which senescence begins is fairly well marked in the case 
of the individual, whereas there is nothing to enable us to mark the 
period in a nation’s life at which senescence may be expected to 
appear. When a national civilisation—whether young or old— 
falls to pieces, by what criterion can we decide whether the disaster 
was due to curable disease or to accident or to this mysterious 
Principle of decadence? We may indeed point to cases in which 
the historical explanations commonly given of the fall of nations 
Seem to us inadequate. But it has not been established that this 
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difficulty arises only or even mainly in accounting for the disap- 
pearance of civilisations that have had a long history behind them. 
When a young man succumbs to a disease from which an older 
man recovers, the result is not put down to senescence, although 
the physician may be unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the difference between the two cases. The principle of senescence 
can be used to explain mortality in some cases because it has been 
shown that after a certain number of decades the physical organism 
begins to lose its metabolic power. Senescence has its period of 
commencement. Similarly decadence might be admitted as a 
working hypothesis in historical explanation if we could show that 
after a given number of centuries or millenniaa nation lost its power 
of responding successfully to its environment. Until this has been 
done it is not a good working hypothesis. No sort of definition is 
given as to what constitutes age in a nation by means of which we 
might be able to draw some kind of rough distinction between the 
circumstances in which the hypothesis of decadence may be applied 
and the circumstances to which it is inapplicable. When we talk 
of the birth, maturity, and old age of nations we use a biological 
analogy which is as apt to mislead as to instruct. Nations are, of 
course, historical products which have their rise and fall in time, 
Sometimes we are able to date the birth of a nation from a com- 
bination of striking events which awakened a consciousness of 
common interests and destiny amongst a people. But more com- 
monly the national spirit arises without observation, the product 
of many forces acting through long periods of time, so that the 
birth of the nation cannot be even approximately dated. Whether 
we are to call it old or young at any given time will depend on an 
arbitrary decision as to the most fitting period for beginning to 
describe the people as a nation; and on this arbitrary decision it 
will also depend whether at some subsequent period it will be 
possible for the nation to be suffering from decadence. 

In this respect the State differs from the nation. It has a defi- 
nite organisation which makes it less difficult for us to mark the 
time of its origin and the periods of its historical growth. In other 
respects, however, it resembles the nation, inasmuch as its consti- 
tuent factors are psychical forces; and the difficulties already met 
with in attempting to apply the principle of decadence to the nation 
re-appear when we seek to interpret the history of states by means 
of the biological analogy. It is unnecessary to repeat points which 
have been already made. And the leading difference by which the 
State is distinguished from the nation does not make the hypothesis 
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of decadence more probable. In the state the psychical forces that 
make the nation—assuming, for simplicity’s sake, that the state 
consists of a single nation—are organised in such a way that it can 
act and be acted on as a unit. For this purpose the state must be 
served by individual administrators or rulers who act for it or even 
as if they were it. The problem which constitutional government 
is trying to solve is to make these individual administrators and 
rulers both representative of the national life and at the same time 
a force tending to its improvement. The two objects are not 
irreconcilable. For the national life is never at rest: wise guidance 
of its changing tendencies may make it stronger, nobler, more self- 
reliant; while the folly of dishonesty of statesmen may lead to its 
deterioration. Intelligence and deliberate purpose are thus more 
powerful agents in determining the destiny of states than they are 
in directing the life of a nation which is not organised politically. 
This is one circumstance that makes it difficult for us to admit 
the proposition that decadence is inherent in the nature of a state. 
We see ruin overtaking states both new and old. The former 
event affects the imagination less than the latter, but it is far more 
common. In the former case we frequently blame bad government 
for the result. Do we allow sufficiently for the operation of the 
same cause when the gradual dissolution or sudden fall of an 
ancient empire is set down to decadence? Before we accept this 
conclusion we should be prepared to show that the result was not 
due to a bad system of government or to lack of intelligence or 
honesty on the part of the rulers. And if these were the operative 
causes then it may be hoped that they are preventible causes, that 
it does not pass the wit of man to guard against them. Or, if 
decadence is still asserted, and these are said to be but its signs, 
then we shall be compelled to assert the further proposition that 
social or political life, by its mere continuance, tends after a certain 
time to deteriorate the mental and moral qualities of its members. 
It is impossible to disprove this proposition, or to prove it. 
Indeed, the whole question of the existence of a social principle of 
decadence is singularly elusive: at first sight it is an attractive 
analogy; but it ignores the differences between an individual 
organism and a society, and it evades definite tests. Perhaps there 
may be a certain consolation to some minds in the reflexion that the 
disasters which happen to societies of men are due to an inexorable 
law of their being and not to preventible causes in their members 
and rulers. But there are other observers of political events who 
are less astonished at the fall of empires than at the relative 


Stability of states in spite of the inefficiency of their governments. 
W. R. Sortey. 
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AUTHORITY IN UNCIVILISED SOCIETY. 


‘* European visitors,’’ says Dr. Codrington in The Melanesians, 
‘‘carry with them the persuasion that savage people are always ruled 
by chiefs.’’ But so far is this from the truth, that anthropological 
research constantly increases the number of rude societies known 
to us in which the authoritarian principle is very slightly developed. 
Among “‘ savages,”’ in fact,—among people whose material culture 
is markedly simple, it is rarely that we find a form of authority 
which can properly be called chieftainship. 

When Nordenskiéld asked an Eskimo in N.W,. Greenland 
whether he would not admit that the Danish Inspector was superior 
to him, he got for answer: ‘‘ That is not so certain; the Inspector 
has more property, and appears to have more power, but there are 
people in Copenhagen whom he must obey. I receive orders from 
none !’’ The same haughty self-esteem, Nordenskidld adds, one 
meets with in the gamma of the reindeer Lapps and the skin tent 
of the Chukchi.! 

To the Yahgans, the Veddahs, the Nicobarese—of whom Marco 
Polo notes? that ‘“‘they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts ’’—chieftainship is equally unknown. On the other hand, 
absolute equality is to be found in no human society. The rudi- 
ments of authority appear within the Family itself, in the subor- 
dination of wife to husband and children to elders, though even 
this subordination is less marked under conditions of great material 
simplicity .3 

1. Nordenskidld, Voyage of the Vega, trans. Leslie, London, 1886. 31. 
2. Dampier, of the Nicobarese: “They live under no government that I could 


perceive, for they seem to be equal, without any distinction, every man ruling in his 
own house.” 

C. Boden Kloss, In the Andamans and Nicobars, 242. The Nicobarese enjoy 
“complete social equality. Everyone, even children, is his own master; but persons 
who have been abroad, in virtue of their experience, are respected and have some 
authority, as also have the aged and wealthy. But there is no one who has power 
to exercise control even over a single village, save in the way of carrying out 
popular ideas.” 

Cf. Svoboda, Die Bewohner des Nikobaren-Archipels. Internat. Archiv fiir Ethn., 
Bd. v., 191. 

3. For example, among the Shom Pen (wild tribe of Great Nicobar), the Semang 
of the Malay Peninsula, and the Chukchi of Cape Irkaipi, the women appear to be 
on an equality with the men. Boden Kloss, Jn the Andamans and Nicobars, 220. 
Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races. Nordenskidld, op. cit., 184. 
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There are some societies considerably removed from the state 
of savagery—especially societies organised on the basis of paternal 
kinship—in which this patriarchal authority, extending its scope 
with the enlargement of the family by natural increase and 
fictions, continues to suffice for government. Thus in the pastoral 
communities of the Asiatic steppes, the pater-familias holds entire 
and unquestioned authority over all his descendants for the whole 
of his lifetime: at his death, his power passes to the oldest surviv- 
ing member of his generation or of the next. The patriarch is 
supreme within the enlarged family, and outside the family, 
authority is simply non-existent.! 

At the same time, in the simplest local association of families, 
there will be personal inequality, however slight, and certain indi- 
viduals will take the lead under certain circumstances. Thus 
among the Shom Pen, there was generally one man in each party, 
who by virtue possibly of superior intelligence or knowledge of the 
coast language, seemed to have some slight authority over the 
remainder. 

Certain lines of development from this casual and informal 
type of authority are to be studied in this paper. From the present 
enquiry must be excluded those interesting cases where authority 
has been developed in simple societies under the pressure of outside 
influence. The expectations of foreign visitors, who look to find 
in savage institutions something comparable to their own govern- 
ment—the necessities of trade—responsibility for taxation or for 
the maintenance of order under new conditions—these often lead to 
a shifting of the balance of power, and even set up a form of 
authority in societies where it was almost unknown. ‘‘A trader or 
other visitor looks for a chief, and finds such a one as he expects; 
a very insignificant person comes in this way to be called, and to 
call himself, the king of the island, and his consideration among 
his own people is of course enormously enhanced by what white 
people make of him. The practice, moreover, of the commanders 


of ships of war, by which local chiefs are held responsible for the 
‘ 


1. Patriarchal authority over an enlarged family-group may survive the appear- 
ance of a pouvoir public outside it, ¢.g., the pastoral-agricultural community of 
Montenegro. 


2. Boden Kloss, op, cit., 219. Cf. Guillemard, “The Papuans,” Australasia, 1894, 
vol. ii. : “Chiefs are unknown. Certain individuals, by force of character, have more 
influence than others . . . but this influence seems to be but slight, and each person 
is obedient to himself alone, or to some unwritten code of public opinicn.” 
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conduct of their people, and are treated as if they had considerable 
power, undoubtedly increases their importance.’’! 
In Kar Nicobar ‘‘ The village headman and his deputy are 
a recent institution of the authorities to simplify the procedure 
of controlling the natives. The opinion of the village is gener- 
ally taken on the question, and if approved of, their nominees 
are invested with a certificate, a flag, and a suit of clothes, pre- 
sented yearly. The headmen can command no obedience, and 
enforce no laws; they work only by persuasion, . . . the more 
influential deliberate on vexed questions, and impose fines, 
which seem always paid. As the headman now stands, he is the 
successor of the village ‘captain’ or presiding elder, who had 
no other functions but to represent the community on the arrival 
of ships, and to regulate barter. His office and title were insti- 
tuted by the natives when relations with European vessels 
became frequent, in order that they might have some represen- 
tative to correspond to the commanding officer.’’? 


Setting aside these artificial developments, let us enquire in 
what forms the principle of authority manifests itself in simple 
societies, taking as the point of departure, the fact of personal 


inequality. It will be convenient to set down a few concrete 
examples before proceeding to any generalization : 


Among the Northern tribes of Central Australia, there is no 
one to whom the term chief can properly be applied. . .. But 
in everyday life the greatest deference is paid to old men. Men 
of superior ability and tribal learning are especially respected : 
tradition credits them with reforms in custom: such old men 
have a special title, Oknirabata. . . . The leading men, head- 
men of totem-groups have a special title; their persons are sacred 
to some extent. This headship descends, with some exceptions, 
from father to son. ... Whenever a number of natives are 
met to perform ceremonies, there are always the heads of local 


1. Codrington, The Melanesians, 46. Cf. Morgan, Ancient Society, New York, 
1907, 145 (King of the Iroquois). 

2. C. Boden Kloss. Zn the Andamans and Nicobars, 241. The history of the 
mamoose of the Torres Straits Islands is somewhat similar. Cf. Nordenskidld, 
op. cit., 1881 ed., i., 449; ii., 125 (Chukchi of Cape Irkaipi). A person somewhat 
better off than the rest supposed at first to be a chief and treated accordingly—this 
found to be a mistake—A sort of chieftainship created among the reindeer Chukches 
of the interior by the action of the Russian authorities, from whom some natives 
hold commissions as starosts.—Their pretensions derided by other natives—On the 
coast “we could never discover the smallest trace of any man exercising the least 
authority beyond his own family or his own tent.” 
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groups present. The elder and more important among these 
seem naturally to associate together as an informal but all- 
powerful council. (This council controls the ceremonies and 
punishes serious offences like ‘* bone-giving ;"’ if a native breaks 
the marriage laws the older men consult together and arrange 
for an atninga party to punish the culprit.) The fact that any 
individual is the headman of his group gives him in itself no 
claim to attend upon these councils. If, however, he be at all a 
distinguished man, whose conduct has shown that he is to be 
trusted, and that he is deeply interested in tribal matters, he will 
be invited by one of the older men to come and consult over 
matters. He will probably be invited several times, and will 
then gradually take his place as a recognised member of the 
inner council of the tribe, his influence increasing as he grows 
older.—(Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes: 20, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 280 et passim.) 


Among the Bongo of Central Africa, so far as a government 
has not been imposed on them by conquest, the leading man in 
each village is the rich cultivator. Among these negroes few 
men grow rich—on the cultivation of the dourrah—until they 
are old, and few live to be old, so that the nyéré are a small 
class. The man who has a surplus of dourrah every year, 
whose daughters have married well and brought him a store of 
hoe-money, is surrounded by client-debtors who work for him. 
His experience gains him prestige. He is in communication 
with a strong fetish; and undertakes the policing of the village, 
because he has most to lose. (De Préville, Les Sociétés Afri- 
caines, 257—259.) 

In Melanesia the chief is essentially the person who shows 
himself possessed of more than the ordinary share of mana— 
which in this connection may be roughly translated luck. 
Every eminent man is supposed to be in communication with a 
powerful tindalo or ghost, from whom he derives his mana. 
His orders are obeyed and his tambu respected because they are 
backed by mana. A chief tries to hand down this position to 
his son or his sister’s son; he teaches him the proper way to 
approach his tindalo; but unless the son can show himself 


1. Ling Roth, T. A. I., 1899; 117. With the Yekris, Sobos, and Ijos of the Niger 
Protectorate, the head of the village is the oldest man or the richest man ; there is no 
hard and fast rule. C. Boden Kloss, op. cit., 243. Much deference is paid to age, 


especially when it is combined with wealth. 
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possessed of mana by success and general impressiveness he 
will not retain any authority. 

Mana manifests itself in successful hunting, speaking, head- 
hunting. Perhaps most of all in wealth. In the Suge, a club 
found in every village in the Torres Islands, Banks Islands, and 
North New Hebrides, advancement depends entirely on a display 
of superfluity. At each stage the candidate makes a feast to the 
members, sometimes very elaborate, to gain social distinction ; 
pigs and yams are eaten, money given away. ‘‘ No one can 
have this superfluity unless he has mana; therefore a man high 
in the Suge is evidently a man with mana, a great man, one who 
may be called a chief, whom traders may call a king.’’ In the 
absence of political organisation, a valuable bond of society is 
iurnished by the Suge. Control is vested in the rich men. 
Most men never rise above middle rank. Very few fail to be 
entered, as boys, by their friends. At every step money has to 
be paid to those who have already attained it, and a feast given.’ 

““The Bororo have the most centralised tribal organisation 
that we know of among the South American Indians. As soon as 
the children have been weaned they enter the Bahito. This is a 
public school, where the children are taught spinning, weaving, 
the manufacture of weapons, and above all singing, upon perfec- 
tion in which is centred the ambition of all who wish to become 
chieftains. ‘‘If chieftain has son who sings not Bakururu, he 
is a common Bororo. Borord who sings Bakururu well, he is 
chieftain.’’ If there are two good singers in the same village, 
either the one who is adjudged to sing somewhat the better is 
chief, or one of the two secedes with his followers and establishes 
a new village. On all occasions the chief is the leader, even on 
the plantations, where he generally works harder than anybody 
else. No tributes are paid him, and he supports himself from 
the produce of his own plantation. . . . Every evening he goes 
before the Bahito where all the men are assembled, and, singing, 
gives his commands. . . . he begins with a traditional religious 
chant. . . then recounts a journey or some matter of interest, and 
ends with definite commands to each person of the village regu- 
lating his work for the next day.”? 

Who, then, are entitled to take the lead in the simple society ? 
The following classes, not mutually exclusive, suggest themselves : 


1. Codrington, Melanesia. For privileges and duties of chiefs, see Codrington, 47. 
2. Fric and Radin. J. A. I., 1907. 
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(a) The elders, in virtue of their seniority. This seems to be 
an extension of the discipline of the family; it is developed on 
rather different lines in the patriarchal and in the “‘ classificatory ”’ 
kinship societies. Under favourable economic conditions, it is 
complicated with the question of wealth, and everywhere, with 
personal ability and experience. 

(b) The rich; from their economic importance (as in West 
Africa); or from the prestige obtained by an unproductive display 
of wealth (as in Melanesia). 

(c) The controllers of the dominant industry (what Demolins 
calls the chefs d’atelier). With the Bongos and Jekris this is 
agriculture; with the Tartars and the Arabs, the pastoral art; the 
whalers take the lead among the Aleuts,! the dairymen with the 


Todas.? 

Where the whole community pursues the same trade, individual 
prestige must depend on personal aptitude for it, superior industry, 
dexterity : where specialisation is possible, all the practitioners of 
the dominant art enjoy collective prestige. They form a guild or 
free masonry, into which admission is by apprenticeship or initia- 


tion with payment, or an hereditary caste—a guild where much 


aptitude is wanted, a caste where tradition will suffice. This is 
why the only Central Australian leaders are elders, with the 
natural prestige of age, or else men of personal force. Poverty 
of local resources obliges all the inhabitants to pursue the same 
industry, i.e., to hunt food in the same way. Scarcity of food 
compels nomadic habits, hence chattels are few, wealth is not 
accumulated. No one can devote himself to cultivating or 
manufacturing any one thing; there can be no guilds. Two 
exceptions prove the rule: (1) The totem-kins devote themselves to 
the magical increase of particular species for the benefit of the rest 
of the tribe: here is differentiation of industry, and here we have 


1. Reclus, Primitive Folk, 114. The Aleuts had no government before the 
Russians came. The whalers and the angakout exercised a predominant influence. . . 


The old men also acted in the capacity of public counsellors. 
2. De Préville, Sociétés Africaines, 32. In North Africa the pastoral society is 


modified by the climatic necessity for frequent migration and dispersal. Par suite, 
les qualités nécessaires & un chef de nomades, une certaine prévoyance, la connaissance 
des lieux, l’aptitude @ la direction, l'énergie, se développent chez un grand nombre 
d’individus comparativement & ce qui a lieu chez les autres races pastorales.—See 
33, 34, for the effect of industry on the authority of the wife. 

Such “matriarchate” as exists among the Iroquois seems to depend on the 
importance of maize-growing, an industry industrially and magically reserved to 


women. 
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the prestige of something like a guild; the more important inti- 
chiuma totem-kins show a tendency to turn into guilds with entrance 
by initiation’ and hereditary succession to the headship. (2) the 
sorcerers have a special art, and they tend to form a guild with 
collective prestige, entrance being by initiation, with preference 
to the sons of members.’ 


(d) In all these classes the part played by personal ability must 
not be under-rated. Not the elder merely, but the wise elder; the 
successful whaler; the sagacious farmer; the guide with a genius 
for direction—is the leader in the last resort. Uncivilised people 
are very sensitive to the force of personality. ‘* Every personality 
has qualities which enable it to persist, to influence others, or to 
overcome them. The savage knows what it is to be overmatched 
by the qualities of woman, elder, warrior. . .. Not merely 
was every personality, human and other, endowed with qualities, 
but by virtue of these qualities it possessed a potentiality, 
an atmosphere of its own. The successful warrior and hunter, by 
more than his successes, by his confidence and his brag, his 
readiness to quarrel and his vindictiveness—or the many wintered 
elder, wise and slow to wrath, experienced in war and forestry, 


of far-reaching purpose and subtle in execution—would be 
enshrined in a belief in his powers, surrounded with a halo of 
which we still see a dim reflection in the touching regard enter- 
tained for a political leader, or the worship paid to an ecclesiastical 
dignitary.’’3 


All our conceptions of luck, success, influence, energy, spirit- 
uality, charm, seem to be summed up by uncivilised man in the 
striking generalisation, appearing in so many savage vocabularies, 
which is best represented by the Melanesian mana. Mana is the 
common root of religion and magic, but no less is it held to 
account for every kind of success; and the eminent man is, ez 
hypothesei, the man with mana. 

The Bororo chief’s ability to ‘‘sing Bakururu"’ is possibly 
a special test for the possession of mana.‘ But to regard such 
“chiefs ’’ as kings without the powers and privileges of kingship, 


1. Lang. Social Origins, 198. 

2. Wiradjuri, S. E. Australia. Spencer and Gillen. “ Making and Power of 
Magicians.” Nat. Tribes, 522; North Tribes, 467. 

3. Hartland. Brit. Ass., York, 1906. 

4. Cf. Hewitt. Amer. Anthr., N.S. 4, 37. All singing interpreted as a putting 
forth of orenda. 
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chosen for unusual and fantastic qualifications, would probably 
be to look at the question from the wrong end: it is rather the 
case that in these simple societies authority is very slightly 
developed, so that a man noted for some special quality gains so 
much prestige as to be deferred to in other matters as well. 
Probably there is no formal election of the Bororo “chief” 
—a good singer is talked about, his prestige grows, and it comes 
to be well known that he will be the most eminent man when 
So-and-so dies. 

This fluid and informal character of authority in simple societies 
offers one possible explanation of the existence of sacred and 
magical chiefs. In the country of the blind the one-eyed are kings; 
and where there is equality of material advantages, no predominant 
industry, and no organised warfare, it is not surprising that 
such specialists as the magician and the rainmaker should gather 
round them authority and influence. Or again, if mana makes 
itself felt as a social factor in the affairs of daily life, in the catching 
of whales or the accumulation of pigs and feather money, how 
much more when the possessor concentrates his energies on 
wonder-working !_ The man with mana who develops his myster- 
ious powers, who devotes himself to making the rain fall and the 
crops thrive, becomes highly interesting to his neighbours; and 
where there is no definite secular authority to compete for their 
interest, he monopolises respect, observances, and petty tributes. 
The concentration of the public attention on his person and actions 
tends to associate him very closely with the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the community. With his life and vigour is bound up 
the prosperity of the crops and herds on whose behalf he exerts 
his powers. Hence (in part) the multiplication of precautionary 
taboos, even to that last tragic precaution which has established 
itself, in theory at least, as the characteristic fate of the “‘ Divine 
King.’’ Further, this sacred personage, once known, becomes 
indispensable ; the office must be filled; it becomes traditional and 
formal, open to a sort of undistinguished persons who seem to 
derive from it more mana than they confer! European travellers, 
enquiring for a ‘‘ king ’’ with court and attendants, accept as 
such the harmless Chief Ekpei Mbei of an African village—an 
insignificant old man, too poor to escape office by forfeiting the 
value of two slaves, who exercises no single function of govern- 
ment. ‘‘They keep me here to look after the jujus, and to conduct 
the rites celebrated when women are about to give birth to children, 
and other ceremonies of the same kind. By the observance of 


B 
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these, I bring game to the hunter, cause the yam crop to be good, 
bring fish to the fisherman and make rain to fall. So they bring 
me meat, yams, and fish.’’! 


Generally speaking, the chiefs, whom we have described so far, 
develop a moral sovereignty only. ‘‘ Les nyéré ne sont point des 
dominateurs, il n’agissent que par persuasion et par influence.” 
The whalers and the angakout and the elders among the Aleut 
‘* exercised a predominant influence .... but anyone might 
gainsay them if he liked.’’ Reclus draws the inference that “‘ the 
Esquimaux seeks less for domination than for superiority; he 
prefers direction to command.”’ The fact is that command must 
be backed by force, which chiefs of this sort have no chance of 
acquiring. 


Their material privileges are slight. Sometimes, like the Bororo 
chief, they serve at their own expense; sometimes they receive a 
moderate contribution from their neighbours, as compensation for 
their loss of time and the expense of hospitality, or as a recognition 
of the value of their services on special occasions.? 


Such chiefs have very little concern with public justice. The 
resentment of personal wrongs, including homicide, is left to the 
vengeance of the individual, the family, or the kinship-group. 
Only in the case of offences which shock and alarm the community, 
such as the practice of sorcery and breaches of the major taboos, 
the chiefs take the lead in getting rid of a dangerous nuisance.’ 
Akin to this is the action of the elders in composing bloodfeuds 


1. Partridge, Man, 1908, 29. From Cross River Natives, 1905. Cf. Merker. 
Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), 18ff, quoted by Dr. Frazer, Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship. “The designation chief (for the Masai ol oiboni) is, 
strictly speaking, not correct; the chief does not govern directly and exercises no 
administrative function. . . . The firm belief of his subjects in his prophetic gifts 
and his power of sorcery gives him an influence on the destinies of his people. . . - 
He is not so much a ruler as a national saint or patriarch.” He averts civil war by 
withholding his sanction, supplies remedies for plagues, appoints religious festivals, 
delivers predictions. 

2. At the Engwura festival, the younger men have to hunt for the benefit of the 
elders who stay in camp and consult upon the procedure. Sp. and G. Nat. 7. 


8. The Australian elders meet in council to deal with branches of the marriage 
regulations, and organise an atninga party to kill or wound the offenders, or else 
agree to surrender them to a hostile tribe, or call in a neighbouring group to carry 
out their sentence (i.¢., the executive does not feel strong enough to defy a bloodfeud 
with the offender’s relations). A man “ quarrelsome and strong in evil magic” may 
be disposed of in the same way. Sp. and G., Nat. Tri. 490—495. 
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which are dangerous and troublesome tothe community.! Disputes 
of other kinds are sometimes referred to them for settlement; but 
here they have no force to back their decision; they can only give 
an expert opinion on the question of equity. 

The leading men direct the operations of the community in the 
most important industry, especially in agriculture. Sometimes 
they appear to decide questions of peace and war; but obviously 
they depend on the agreement of the fighting men in general to 
make their decision effective.? 

Where the personality of the individual counts for so much, 
we must not look for fixed rules of succession. The son of the 
Melanesian chief may inherit his dignity, but only if he can give 
proof of similar powers. Nothing succeeds like success. In short, 
the conception of authority in the simple society is loose, indefinite 
and informal. 


Generically distinct from the foregoing types is a class of chiefs 
whose power seems at first sight less significant, being professedly 
temporary, but with whom alone we find, in fact, the germ of 
real authority. These are the chiefs who are chosen for a particular 
enterprise—the leader of the hunting-party, the captain of the 
fishing fleet, the Tajoun of the Aleuts,? the migration-chief of the 
Tartars and the Arabs, and, typically, the war-chief.4 Such leaders 


1. There have been a few instances of murder among the Aleuts, on which 
occasions the nearest relative avenged the victim. But if retaliation brought about 
fresh retaliation, several villages called up the affair, and the chief men pronounced 
sentence. It is in the most exceptional cases that the permanent jury intervenes, 
save to adjust differences and explain misunderstandings. Reclus, Primitive Folk, 86. 

2. In Central Australia, the Alatunja sends round accredited messengers, carrying 
churinga, to summon the local groups for war when some other local group has been 
aggressive. When the men are assembled, a council of elder men is held, and it is 
decided to send an avenging party, Atninga, against the aggressors. (This is not 4 
real war but an expression of the community’s resentment against outsiders, com- 
parable to the resentment against a member who has made himself a nuisance.) 
Sp. & G., Nat. Tr., 490. 

3. Reclus, Primitive Folk, 114. 

Livingstone, op. cit., 599, informal supremacy of leader of hunting-party. 

Hill Tout, British N. America, The Far West, 158, Among the Eastern Dené, 4 
nomadic people of slight social organisation, each family group looked after its own 
interest ; but when united action was necessary, the direction of the hunt was left 
to . . . the most experienced of the elder men . . . the nearest approach they ever 
made towards constituted central authority. 

4. Reclus. Primitive Folk, 136. The Apache are unhampered by any form of 
government. But for an expedition, they unite under the command of an individual 
of striking personal superiority, whose authority ends with the enterprise. If 
hostilities are prolonged, the influence of the war-chief often grows greater than is 
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are chosen by popular election, explicit or implicit, for they must 
have the confidence of all who share in the enterprise. 

As long as the enterprise lasts, their authority is unquestioned. 
To the war-chief in particular the necessities of discipline give 
absolute power. When the fiery cross or the quartered oxen have 
been sent round the country, woe to the man who does not hasten 
to the chief’s standard.'! Insubordination, treachery, cowardice, 
desertion are punished with instant death, just as in time of peace 
the community asserts its power to put away the dangerous or 
troublesome offender, so the war-chief slays the man who imperils 
the undertaking of the moment.? In this case, too, it is not a 
punishment but a precaution. The man who breaks the war-taboos 
must die—he would bring bad luck to the army. —_‘ The people flee 
before the men of Ai until Achan and the accursed thing are 
taken away from among them, The chief controls the spoil; his 
word on the distribution of it is final ;* otherwise discipline would 
be at an end. He regulates the commissariat, or the warriors 
might break some capital tabu,® or the enemy’s cattle might divert 
them from the task of fighting. Disobedience in either respect 
means death. The chief’s sentence is carried out by his ‘‘ young 


men,’’ the picked warriors who fight near his person and share 
his special exploits. More than this, popular feeling supports the 
chief’s discipline as necessary for success and safety ; the omen-god 
‘answers neither by urim nor by thummim”’ when the chief's 
orders have been disobeyed*—all Israel stone Achan with stones 


desirable. Some tribes recognise a purely moral authority in their peace-chiefs, 
personages always distinct from the military chiefs. 

Doughty, Wanderings in Arabia, 1908, i, 98 et passim. The head-sheykh of the 
Beduin tribes is essentially the man who conducts the journeying and the foray. 
The temporary authority of the Pasha in command of the Mecca pilgrimage is like- 
wise absolute. 

1. i. Samuel 11, 7. Judges 5, 23; 8, 12. 

2. Livingstone, op. cit., 84. Sebituane (the Makololo chief) led his men into 
battle himself. When he saw the enemy he felt the edge of his battle-axe and said, 
“Aha! whoever turns his back on the enemy will feel its edge.’’ So fleet of foot 
was he, that all his people knew there was no escape for the coward. . . . In some 
instances of skulking, he allowed the individua! to return home; then calling him, 
he would say, ‘“‘Ah, you prefer dying at home to dying in the field, do you? You 
shall have your desire.”” This was the signal for his immediate execution. 

3. Joshua, 7. 

4. i, Samuel, 30, 24. As his share is that goeth down to the battle, so shall his 
be that tarrieth by the stuff. 

5. i, Samuel, 14. Roll a great stone unto me . . . bring me hither every man his 
ox . . . and slay them here and eat, and sin not against the Lord in eating with the 

Cursed be the man that eateth any food till it be evening. 

6. i, Samuel, 14, 38, 
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and burn him with fire.!’ In cases of hardship, there is an appeal 
from the king to the army—‘‘shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought 
this great salvation in Israel ?’’? 

The occupation of arms can hardly be called a highly specialised 
occupation, for in primitive society all the able-bodied are potential 
soldiers ; but it is an occupation which demands the highest degree 
of specialisation of faculties while it is being exercised. If for any 
reason a part only of the community undertake it, they acquire 
special honour and special privileges; when the whole community 
is put on a war-footing, individual excellence is peculiary con- 
spicuous. Nothing exceeds the prestige of the military caste unless 
it be the prestige of the successful general. 

But under normal conditions the primitive community is on 
the war-footing only temporarily. The danger is over—‘t Gop 
is forgotten and the soldier slighted.’’ When the lifted cattle and 
the women have been recovered, the boundary vindicated—at least 
before the bad weather sets in—the soldiers return to their everyday 
occupations. Here the chief's absolute authority should also come 
to an end. As with the Tajoun at the end of the fishing-season, 
so for the Apache war-chief, ‘‘farewell to command.’ The dictator 


should lay down his imperium, and retire, with added glory, to 
his plough. 

But if a tribe is continually at war with its neighbours, the 
need of the war-chief may be indefinitely prolonged ;* and with it 


his power, and the prestige of the fighting men. And even when 


the occasion has gone by, the war-chief may find a pretext for 
keeping up a bodyguard‘ of men trained under his own eye, 
responsible to himself alone, among whom military discipline is 
maintained. They become a standing army of professional 
soldiers. Here at last we have a king, with real authority, because 
he has force to back his commands. 

Such a king may gain despotic power, so as to dispose of life 
and property at his pleasure. There are two possible checks to 
this development of absolutism: one existed before the war—the 
council of elders or of heads of households, with their tradition of 


1. Judges, 7, 25. 

2. i. Samuel, 14, 45. Livy., i., 26. 

3. So the continual necessity of migration in search of water and pasture has 
made the office of the leading sheykh permanent and hereditary among the Arabian 
Beduw. Doughty, Wanderings in Arabia, 1908, i, 98 et passim. 

4. Asking for a bodyguard was the regular gambit of the Greek tyuant. _Some- 
times a foreign bodyguard, still more irresponsible, is hired, ¢.g., David's Carians. 
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deliberation ; the other is proper to the state of war—the assembly 
of the fighting men, with their right of voting yes or no on the 
campaign in which they are to risk their lives, and the appeal to 
them which the king allows in hard cases. Where these two 
checks survive, there is the germ of constitutional government. 

We noted that in the simplest societies known to us Public 
Justice was almost undeveloped—that the elders were sometimes 
consulted on questions of equity—that they expressed the general 
resentment of certain dangerous offences, and that when they 
decided on the removal of an offender, their sentence was put in 
force by a sort of organised lynch-law. But personal wrongs, 
including homicide, were left for private vengeance to redress, 
though the elders sometimes interfered to stop the bloodfeud when 
it was a public danger. 

With an authority rather more developed, the ‘ great sheykh ' 
of the nomad Beduins presides over the daily assembly of the 
sheukh, heads of families and kindreds.' ‘‘ This is the council of 
the elders and the public tribunal: hither the tribesmen bring their 
causes at all times, and it is pleaded by the maintainers of both 
sides with busy clamour ; and every one may say his word that will. 
The sheykh meanwhile takes council with the sheukh, elder men 
and more considerable persons, and judgment is given commonly 
without partiality and always without bribes. This sentence is final, 
The loser is mulcted is heads of small cattle or camels, which he 
must pay anon, or go into exile, before the great sheykh send 
executors to distrain any beasts of his, to the estimation of the 
debt.”’ Yet the sheykh has only a moral authority, without 
material means of enforcing his orders. ‘‘ The sheykh may per- 
suade, he cannot compel any man, and if the malcontent will go 
apart, he cannot detain them’’ (p. 175). There is no capital 
punishment, even for homicide; it rests with the kindred to accept 
a composition in lieu of vengeance.? 


Sometimes this judicial institution survives the establishment 
of the war-kingship. The warlike emirs of the Rashid dynasty at 
Hayil administer justice under the same forms as the Beduin 
sheykhs; with this significant difference, that ‘‘ a hundred and 
fifty men-at-arms, executors of the emir and riders in his ghrazzus, 


1. Doughty, Wanderings in Arabia, 1, 96. 


2. The patriarchal justice of the Hottentot chief and council of twelve elders is 
less mild—capital punishment is inflicted with the consent of the culprit’s family. 
De Préville, Les Sociétés Africaines, 130. 
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sit here (before the tyrant) in the place of the people in the nomad bee 

mejlis.””! y 
But as a rule, after the war, there is a marked extension of the Wd 
judicial powers of the chief. Firstly, because power draws power Bea 
to itself. People are likely to refer all sorts of questions to the be 
king in person rather than to any former arbitrators, because he is 2 i 

known to have power to enforce his decisions.?, Secondly, the war- a" 
chief settled disputes among the warriors as they arose, and the 
habit of appealing to him remains. Again, during the war, the ; 
war-chief undertook, for the safety of the army, to enforce the ak 
major tabus; the king retains his jurisdiction, and punishes witch- : at 
craft, sacrilege and breaches of the marriage law ;? the bodyguard ‘| 
i 


carry out his sentences. Hy | i 
How the king acquires jurisdiction in homicide is not so clear. + i 


But, during the campaign, it is pretty certain that he forbade 
fighting in his presence or in his camp; if a man slew another in 
his presence, he took it as an offence against discipline and slew 
the aggressor; and against the war-chief there was no bloodfeud. 
Hence killing and wounding near the king’s court is an offence pf 
against the king.‘ Further, when the clans met for war, blood- i 


| 
{ 
1. Doughty, op. cit, i. 256. Cf. Livingstone, op. cit, 184. Complaints brought ‘i 
before the Bechuana chief and people assembled in the kotla; the chief delivers judg- ea 
ment, guided by the opinions expressed by the elders. Cf. Roscoe, The Bahima, p } 
J.A.L., 37, 97. 
2. Whenever the British forces made an advance in Northern Nigeria, the camp 
was besieged by discontented suitors appealing from the native courts to the new 
power. Hazzledine, Zhe White Man in Nigeria. 
3. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 35 and 53. Fiote tribe, fl 
Kongo :—Ordinary offences (both civil and criminal in our phraseology) are tried by 4 
a court of justice, which orders a fine to be paid to the injured party; but it is left a i 
to the winner of the case and his family to enforce payment. But certain violations 3 { 
of morality are ‘‘God palavers,” and are said to provoke drought and famine. 
In such cases the culprits, male and female, are entirely in the hands of the King : 
they are generally burnt. Witches who fail to pass the poison ordeal are also burnt. if 
The king has the right of pardon. 
4. Ethelbert, cap. 2. If the king call his leod to him and anyone there do them 
evil, let him compensate with a two-fold bot and fifty shillings to the king—Alfred, 
cap, 32. If a man fight before a king’s ealdorman in the gemot, let him make bot 
with wer and wite, and before this 120 shillings to the ealdorman as wite. If he 
disturb the folkmote by drawing his weapon, 120 shillings to the ealdorman.— Caut., 
cap. 83. And I will that every man be entitled to grith(i.e., the king's peace) to the 
gemot and from the gemot, except he be a notorious thief. 
Before the Conquest the English kings had only special peace, of things done in 
their court, on festivals, or on their high roads. In Norman times any breach of 
order or justice throughout the kingdom came to be regarded as a breach of the 


king's peace. 
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feuds were suspended; if a warrior nevertheless killed his 
hereditary enemy, the war-chief might kill him for the breach 
of discipline, and there was no retaliation; the vendetta, however 
long, came to an end with the war-chief’s intervention. So the 
king, if his power warrants it, may stop a dangerous blood- 
feud by putting the latest aggressor to death. Thirdly, with 
some peoples—for instance, the Greeks and the Israelites—the 
horror of blood and the resulting blood-tabu were so strongly 
developed that the manslayer was regarded as a danger’ to his 
neighbours. This made homicide one of the crimes which the 
community resented. Even in war, the shedding of tribal blood 
would be forbidden, and the war-chief would enforce the tabu. 
But how widely this aversion to bloodshedding, as such, extends 
over the ancient or the uncivilised world, is not at present clear. 

No blood-feud lies against the king. There is no redress, 
short of rebellion, for wrongs done by him. People with a strong 
ethical turn, like the Israelites, saved the situation by making the 
king responsible to the tribal God, with whom, as the god of the 
war-league and the battle-omen, the war-chief had been in such 
close connection. Where no such conception arose, the doctrine 
of the royal irresponsibility opened the way to infinite cruelty and 
injustice, 

The war-chief disposed of the spoil during the campaign. 
For obvious reasons of discipline, he assigned the cattle for the 
commissariat and presided over the final distribution when the 
war ended, giving prizes to the deserving and keeping a special 
share for himself.2_ The leaders who formed his council of war 
shared his mess. 

The king’s nominal ownership of goods and cattle is modified 
by the same sort of stewardship. The Homeric kings feasted 
their council and kept open house. Among the warlike Makololo, 
the chief was expected to feed all who accompanied him.? ‘‘ The 
acknowledged rule throughout this country is, that the chief should 
feed all strangers who come on any special business to him and 


1. Frazer, Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Taylor, 104. 
2. Doughty, op. cit., i, 278. 


3. Livingstone, Missionary Travels, 1857, 206. He selects oxen from his own 
cattle-stations or requisitions them from the headmen of villages. After the oxen are 
cut up, the joints are placed before Sekeletu, and he apportions them among the 
gentlemen of the party. 225: The chief cannot, without a deviation from their 
customs, eat alone. 
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take up their abode in his kotla.’’! In the etiquette of rude 
courts, the formalities of the patriarchal household alternate with 


those of the camp.? 


The rule of succession to these warlike kingships varies widely. 
Normally it depends on election by the members of the ruling 
(warrior) caste. Sometimes the most able of the king’s sons is 
chosen—in West Africa ‘not often the eldest son’*—among the 
Banyai a distant relation is preferred. In many cases the king 
acknowledges as heir-apparent a kinsman of his own generation, 
whose support he wishes to secure. Speaking generally, personal 
ability overrides hereditary claims;5 but in saying this we are 
leaving on one side not only the perplexing question of female 
chiefship,*but also the toleration not seldom shewn to incompetent 
kings.7 

All these consequences of the war-chief’s supremacy are inten- 
sified when a victorious tribe settles in the territory of a conquered 
enemy. The development of kingship is then almost inevitable. 
The warriors cannot return to the customs of civil life—they have 
left the old associations and the authority of the elders behind 
them in their native country. The only possibility of order lies in 
perpetuating the discipline of the army: the king is the only 
judge and arbitrator. The warriors and their descendants form a 
superior caste, exacting tribute from the conquered people or 
reducing them to slavery. An inner circle of young men remains 
near the king’s person, and maintains the military tradition with 
even greater strictness. For instance, among the Banyai, there 
was a class of freemen under the chief who could never be sold, 
and under them a class of slaves. Monina, the chief, had with 
him a number of young men from 12 to 15 years of age. These 
were all sons of free men, who lived with him to learn ‘ manhood.’ 


1. Op. cit., 196 and 89. Sebituane would accost poor strangers and prepare a meal 
for them with his own hands. 

2. See description, op. cit., 206. 

3. Ling Roth, Great Benin, 99: 101. 

4. Livingstone, op. cit., 617. 

5. Roscoe, The Bahima, J.A.I., 37: 97. 

6. Livingstone, op. cit., 179, 273, 281, 461. 

7. Maples, Journals and Papers, 1899, 38, 42, 44. The Mkaya of Meto in Portu- 


guese East Africa . . . a foolish dissipated boy of nineteen . . . they will put up 
with folly, immorality and drunkenness and only rebel when cruelty and injustice 


are added (1881). 
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They were kept under a strict discipline, and remained unmarried 
until a fresh set of youths was ready to take their place.' 

The history of Africa south of the Sahara is practically the 
history of such conquests. Almost everywhere is found a ruling 
caste, living under an organisation which sufficiently betrays its 
military origin; keeping their cattle, the patent of nobility, 
wherever the climate allows, and supplementing the products of 
the pastoral art with tribute exacted from their subjecs. Such were 
the Makololo among the Barotse; such are the Niam-niam on the 
Upper Wellé, the Fulani among the Haussa. Below them, a 
stratification of tribes, in which it is not easy to distinguish the 
aboriginal population from the depressed conquerors of yesterday. 
Thus, in the Upper Wellé district, there are (1) the Niam-niam, 
a warlike invading race from the north, whose chiefs have much 
greater power than most Central African chiefs; their rule is 
absolute even to despotism, with power of life and death; (2) the 
Mangbettou, who were the ruling people of the district fifteen 
years ago, now a dispersed remnant; themselves divided into 
commons, and nobles, who carry spear and shield in battle ; ‘‘these 
men do not work,’’ says the chief; (3) under the Mangbettou, 
further south, the Mege, a bush race, using bows and arrows, 
ruled by a chief of the old Mangbettou tribe, now scattered; (4) 
further south again, the Mabode, an agricultural tribe, using 
poisoned arrows, smaller and darker than the tribes round them; 
(5) living among the Mabode, the Akka pygmies.? 

Supreme though the king's authority may be, it is a physical 
impossibility for him to exercise it without delegation, if his 
territory is at all large; the question is, whether his servants will 
become an official class or his warriors a feudal nobiity? Devel- 
opment in either direction may end in the disappearance of his 
personal power. 

The sacred aspect of authority, in the pre-military society has 
been touched upon; * the same feature appears in the authority 
of the post-military king. Not only is it natural to explain 
his prestige as general and ruler in terms of mana, but other 
' 1. Livingstone, op. cit., 618. This association of free-born children with the king 
is not uncommon. Cf. the King of Benin’s retinue of boys. The canoes of the 
Nigerian kings are rowed by boys. The Bororo chief’s ceremonial singing is accom- 
panied by a chorus of children. Why do the Westminster School boys acclaim the 
king at the Coronation? and what are the Children of the Chapel Royal? 

2. Burrows, J.A.I., N.S. 1: 40, 41, 42. 


3. Roscoe, The Bahima, J.A.1., 37: 98ff. Ling Roth, Great Benin: 92. 
4. Pp. 336, 337. 
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current manifestations of mana tend to attach themselves to his 
reputation. Thus, to take one instance only, the warrior king 
of the Bakwains provided rain for his people.’ But is the * 
king typically a divine person or a magician? Rather, whenever 
the sacrosanct conception of kingship, with its attendant restric- 


tions, develops beyond the limit of practical convenience, the royal qr 
power becomes unreal and disappears. The ‘‘ Divine King’’ is : f | 
not the working king who rules, but the King Archon, the Rex mt 
Sacrificulus, the Mikado, the Son of Heaven, or the Dalai Lama. a 
We might almost venture to say that the Divine Kings are not a 
. ‘ . i i 
kings at all, at least in the sense which concerns the study of “i 
Authority. HE 
BARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO. hat 
1. Livingstone, op. cit., 20. Cole, J.A.I. 32: 321; and other evidence quoted in ‘ ‘i ie 
Dr. Frazer’s Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. 4 “hi 
[The greater part of this paper was read at a meeting of Professor L. T. Hob- A 4a 
house’s seminar in Sociology, at the London School of Economics, in March 1908.] rf iy 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
SOCIALISM.° 


Socialism, in its most modern form, has some claim to be 
regarded as an essentially British product, with Robert Owen as 
its principal creator; and, though perhaps its development, both 
prior and subsequent to Owen, has been more conspicuously seen 
in other countries—on the more Utopian side of France, on the 
more scientific side in Germany—there are not wanting signs that 
the leadership, at least in its more practical aspects, may revert to 
us. It seems clear, at any rate, that our countrymen are not 
content to be mere disciples of any continental school; and that 
there are vigorous movements, in directions that can be more 
or less definitely characterised as Socialistic, which are distinctly 
and emphatically British in their spirit and method. The most 
notable of these are the Fabian Society and the Independent 
Labour Party. Neither of these is Socialistic in any extreme sense 
of the word. The British tendency to opportunism and compromise 
is very visible in their work. The Independent Labour Party does 
not appear, any more than other political parties in this country, 
to be committed to any formal creed; and the Fabian Society, 
though avowedly Socialistic, is prepared to understand that term 
in a somewhat more elastic sense than that which is sometimes 
given to it. Both are certainly opposed to the dominating influence 
of capital in private hands; and this is at least sufficient for the 
time to unite them in common action, however much they might 
diverge in their ultimate conceptions of the ideal that is to be 
aimed at. 

The two books now before us are typical instances of this 
characteristically British attitude towards Socialism. Both are 
distinctly good—thoughtful, clear, temperate, sensible, with hardly 
any trace of that visionary enthusiasm which is still associated in 
many minds with Socialistic schemes. They have much in 
common, and yet they are sufficiently different to have, each of 
them, an independent interest of its own. The one by Mr. Wells 
is, at least on a first view, the more original and attractive of 
the two. It represents a more individual point of view, and is 

* New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. London: Archibald Constable and Co., 


Ltd., 1908. Pp. 355. The Socialist Mov i Brougham Villiers. 
London T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. xiii., — a 
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more picturesque and stimulating in its style. The other is more 
purely historical and is even, by comparison, somewhat matter-of- 
fact and unadventurous; but it certainly contains a great deal of 
valuable material well put together, and a great deal of careful 
thought and genuine insight. 

The general view of Mr. Wells is based upon a fundamental 
optimism with regard to human nature and the universe as a 
whole—an optimism which he expresses by the statement that 
‘Good Will’ is a dominating force in history. ‘‘ This Good 
Will of our race, however arising, however trivial, however sub- 
ordinated to individual ends, however comically inadequate a thing 
it may be in this individual case or in that, is in the aggregate an 
operating will. In spite of all the confusions and thwartings of 
life, the halts and resiliencies and the counter strokes of fate, it 
is manifest that in the long run human life becomes broader than it 
was, gentler than it was, finer and deeper. On the whole—and 
now-a-days almost steadily—things get better. There is a secular 
amelioration of life, and it is brought about by Good Will working 
through the efforts of men "’ (pp. 5—6). This persistent optimism 
prevents Mr. Wells from the temptation to an acrid criticism 
either of the present or of the past from which many Socialist 
writers are unable to guard themselves. ‘‘ For all our sins,’’ he 
says (p. 9), ‘‘ I am sure the sense of justice is quicker and more 
nearly universal than ever before.’’ And he is even eager to insist, 
as against some earlier utterances of Socialists, that ‘‘ property is 
not robbery. It may be a mistake, it may be unjust and socially 
disadvantageous to recognise private property in these great 
common interests, but every one concerned, and the majority of 
the property owners certainly, held and hold in good faith, and 
do their best by the light they have "’ (p. 162). This fine ethical 
optimism gives to the statements of Mr. Wells an unusual suavity, 
tolerance, and fairness. 

Another specially noticeable feature in his book is the emphasis 
that he lays on the rearing and education of children. He puts 
this in the very forefront of his study. ‘‘ The first—the chief 
aspect of social life in relation to which the Socialist finds the 
world now planless and drifting, and for which he earnestly 
Propounds the scheme of a better order, is that whole side of 
existence which is turned towards children, their begetting and 
upbringing, their care and education "’ (p. 28). He takes, like 
Plato, as quite the most fundamental conception in an ideal 
society ‘‘ the principle that the Community as a whole is the 
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general Over-Parent of all its children; that the parents must be 
made answerable to the community for the welfare of their 
children, for their clear minds and clean bodies, their eyesight 
and weight and training; and that, on the other hand, the parents 
who do their duty well are as much entitled to collective provision 
for their needs and economic security as a soldier, a judge, or any 
other sort of public servant’’ (p. 44). Mr. Wells treats the 
problem of industrial reorganisation as being really subordinate to 
this question of the satisfactory upbringing of the children of the 
State. In this he is, of course, largely at one with Robert Owen 
and others; but on the whole this is not the most prominent 
consideration with Socialists in general. 

In connection with this question, it should be noted that Mr. 
Wells does not by any means ignore the difficulty that naturally 
occurs to most minds as involved in the point of view here suggested. 
‘**A State,’’ he says (p. 216) ‘‘that undertakes to sustain all the 
children born into it will do its best to secure good births. That 
implies a distinct bar to the marriage and reproduction of the halt 
and the blind, the bearers of transmissible diseases and the like.” 
This species of social selection is naturally not a subject on which 
the dreamers of socal Utopias care to dwell; yet it seems clear that 
it is a very essential part of any such proposals; and one cannot but 
regret that Mr. Wells has not brought it out a little more fully. 
Plato had a much fuller conception of what is implied in it than 
most of our modern writers. 

The strong sense of the supreme importance of education not 
only leads Mr. Wells to put the problem of the children in the 
forefront of his argument, but reappears at intervals throughout 
his treatment, and especially leads him to emphasise the need of 
securing certain forms of freedom and individuality in a society 
that is predominantly Socialistic. ‘‘ We must insure,’’ he says 
(p. 293) ‘‘ the continuity of the collective mind ; that is manifestly 
a primary necessity for Socialism. The attempt to realise the 
Marxist idea of a democratic Socialism without that, might easily 
fail into the abortive birth of an acephalous monster, the secular 
development of administrative Socialism give the world over to a 
bureaucratic mandarinate, self-satisfied, interfering and unteach- 
able, with whom wisdom would die. And yet we Socialists can 
produce in our plans no absolute bar to these possibilities. Here 
I can suggest only in the most general terms methods and certain 
principles. They need to be laid down as vitally necessary to 
Socialism, and so far they have not been so laid down. They have 
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still to be incorporated in the Socialist creed. They are essentially 
principles of that Liberalism out of whose generous aspirations 
Socialism sprang, but they are principles that even to-day, 
unhappily, do not figure in the fundamental professions of any 
Socialist body.’’ The principles here referred to are freedom of 
speech, freedom of writing, and universality of information. 

Nor is this the only way in which Mr, Wells recognises the 
importance of freedom. It may even be said that his ultimate 
ideal is one of complete freedom. ‘* The Anarchist world,’’ he 
says (p. 257) ‘‘ is our dream; we do believe—well, I, at any rate, 
believe—this present world, this planet, will some day bear a race 
beyond our most exalted and temerarious dreams, a race begotten 
of our wills and the substance of our bodies, a race, so I have said 
it, ‘who will stand upon the earth as one stands upon a footstool, 
and laugh and reach out their hands amidst the stars,’ but the way 
to that is through education and discipline and law. . . . Socialism 
is the school-room of true and noble Anarchism, wherein by 
training and restraint we shall make free men.’’ It would seem, 
then, that the discipline of Socialism is, in the end, to lead us to 
something akin to Nietzsche's ‘‘ Superman ’’; and one wonders 
a little whether the discipline is not rather too far removed from 
that which is intended to be its outcome. If a free humanity is 
the goal, can it be quite true that a mechanical discipline is the 
path? But, at any rate, Mr. Wells is not unique in this view of 
the relation between Socialism and Anarchism. Something very 
similar is to be found in the writings of William Morris and others. 
The Socialistic State is, we might even say, in general, the 
Purgatory of the social idealist, rather than his Heaven. 

The last quotation that I have made from Mr, Wells suggests a 
qualification on the previous statement as to the temperateness of his 
views. I think it must be allowed that occasionally he gets a little 
carried away in a whirl of words, and approximates even to the 
extravagances of some of the earlier Utopia-builders. But this is, 
on the whole, exceptional. Most of his utterances are clear, 
accurate, and well supported. One must protest a little, however, 
against such a statement as that ‘‘ There can be no doubt that 
many of those older writers who were ‘ Socialists before Socialism,’ 
Plato, for instance, and Sir Thomas More, did very roundly 
abolish private property altogether’ (p. 141). Surely Plato 
intended his industrial class to have private property, though with 
some restrictions. Again, is it right to refer to Ruskin as ‘‘a 
professed Socialist ’’ ? (p. 232). The remarks about the legitimacy 
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of interest (p. 144) seem to treat in a rather off-hand fas‘iion a 
matter that has in recent times been submitted to a very searching 
- analysis. ‘‘ J. H. Robertson’ (p. 198) is no doubt a mere 
misprint, 

If the work of Mr. Villiers seems at first less striking than that 
of Mr. Wells, it is probably not in reality any less important. If 
not as picturesque in style, it is more careful in its reasoning and 
more exact in its expression. It is a good deal more than a history 
of the Socialist movement in England: it is also an appreciation 
and a criticism. The purely historical part occupies, it is true, the 
bulk of the volume. ‘‘ There is an international aspiration in 
Socialism,’’ says Mr. Villiers (p. 18), ‘‘ there cannot be an 
international method.’’ Much of the interest of his book lies in 
the way in which he brings out the peculiarities of the British 
method. He points out that it is only quite recently that Socialism 
has become much of a power in this country. ‘‘ No existing 
Socialist organisation in England can claim a history of over 30 
years, while it is only within half that time that Socialism 
has again become a power in the land” (p. 51). The earlier 
history of Socialism in England is consequently little more than a 
record of individual efforts, including of course those of John Ball 
and Sir Thomas More. This record is, however, very well given; 
and the interest of the story increases as the writer passes on to the 
Industrial Revolution and the pioneer work of Robert Owen and 
others. But it seems pretty clear that the main interest of Mr. 
Villiers is in the more recent developments of Socialism, and 
especially in its present prospects, rather than in the remoter 
causes that have led up to it. His account of William Morris is 
particularly appreciative, and he has interesting references to 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Maurice, Kingsley, and others, which are usually 
instructive—though the phrase ‘‘Carlyle’s deep sympathy with 
oppression ’’ (p. 61), contains an unfortunate ambiguity. But the 
account of the Fabian Society and of the growth and influence of 
the Independent Labour Party, together with the general remarks 
on the present position and future outlook of the socialistic move- 
ment, is probably the part of the book by which most readers will 
be chiefly attracted. 

Mr. Villiers opens this part of his work with the remark (p. 
103) that ‘‘the deep-rooted character of English politics, the thing 
that has broken the hearts of generations of idealists here, is an 
essential Whiggishness, a spirit of compromise, that prevents us, 
as a nation, ever doing anything the way its advocates want us to 
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do it. British politics are politics of experiment, very largely, in 
all ages, the politics of rule of thumb. Before this general spirit, 
the doctrinaire breaks down hopelessly ; for though he may some- 
times get the nation to pay lip-service to his teaching, the old habit 
of compromise always asserts itself in practice; and just at the 
moment the doctrinaire fancies he has won the battle for good, the 
nation does something or other that shows it has never paid the 
least attention to his thories.’’ Mr. Villiers evidently believes that 
it has been largely by paying heed to this characteristic of English 
thought that the Fabians have secured so much success, though 
he seems to think that their influence is now somewhat on the wane. 
‘“ The Fabians,’’ he says, ‘‘ living mostly in London, in very 
imperfect touch with the organised workers, taught much, but 
learnt comparatively little. In spite of its surface appearance of 
modernity, there is a flavour of the nineties about Fabianism yet. 
We move fast in these days, and ten years may make of a man 
who fails to keep in touch with the people as much out of date as 
a Chartist or Owenite "’ (p. 117). (The first ‘‘of’’ in the last 
sentence of this passage is presumably a misprint.) 

Mr. Villiers has apparently more confidence in the work of the 
Independent Labour Party. He points out (p. 215) that the 
political influence of the party is mainly due to the fact that they 
make it difficult for the representatives of other parties to evade 
the fulfilment of anything approaching a pledge on matters that are 
regarded by working men as important. ‘‘Members will be accorded 
an opportunity of voting, for or against, any measure they have 
undertaken to support, if the passing of it would be any gain to 
the working-classes.” He adds (pp. 176-7) that ‘‘ in a very real 
sense, the Labour Party is Socialist. The unity of the party does 
not come from its machinery, effective as that has shown itself to 
be, but from the common spirit that animates its members. .. . . 
While as yet only a minority are avowed Socialists, there is no 
objection to Socialism anywhere; while practically all the 
Unionists are in favour of the immediate political implications of 
Socialism.”’ 

But perhaps the most interesting point of all in the work of 
Mr. Villiers is the indication that he gives of the spirit of what he 
describes as ‘‘ the Higher Socialism.’’ He brings out very 
effectively the close connexion between socialistic organisation and 
the use of machinery; and suggests that the Socialism of the future 
must endeavour to draw a sharp distinction between the mechanical 
and the non-mechanical aspects of life. ‘* Human work,”’ he 
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declares (pp. 251-2), ‘‘ may fairly be divided into two classes— 
that which is elevating and generally more or less pleasant in the 
doing, and that which is essentially unintelligent and brutalising. 
Even apart from purely economic considerations , it is obviously 
desirable to do as much as possible of the latter by machinery.” 
And again (p. 259), ‘‘ I think we have here the first germs of the 
Higher Socialism that may develop after the completion of the 
present political movement. ‘ That which is useful should be 
produced by the community, by machinery ; that which is beautiful, 
by the individual and by hand,’ has been given as the method of 
the future. Many things we buy are capable of beauty; and if 
such are all to be produced ‘ by the individual and by hand,’ 
there must obviously be a great return, some day or other, to earlier 
methods of manufacture. If that is so, the limits of State Socialism 
will be narrower than many advocates expect or opponents fear. 
It is the centralisation of industry, with the consequent tendency 
to form monoplies, that is forcing forward State Socialism, and 
rendering it easy for the public to control it. Any check on the 
centralising tendency seems at least to imply a check on the 
collectivist tendency which is its result. Yet the establishment of 
decent minimum conditions of Labour by corporate action would, 
if present indications count for anything, almost certainly lead to 
a revival of handicraft work.” 

It should be noted, further, that the type of Socialism that is 
in the mind of Mr. Villiers is one that becomes, in the end, com- 
munistic. ‘‘ Let us assume,’’ he says (p. 326), ‘‘ that the town, 
instead of being poor as our towns are at present, owns its land 
and houses, derives a revenue from its electricity and other mono- 
polies, and caters for the people, at a profit, in whole hosts of ways 
now unattempted. In particular, it is supplying all its citizens 
with bread and milk, either at a profit, or cost price. Would not 
the project of supplying all the citizens with these free, out of the 
ample public revenues, look very different from what it does now ? 
It must be remembered that bread and milk are things the freeing 
of which is not likely to be abused. People seldom care to take 
more of either than is really nourishing; and if everyone had 
enough of these, the foodstuffs consumed would actually produce 
an equivalent in increased human vitality. Nor, if they were free, 
could anyone sell either, and buy worse things instead. Those 
who receive these things from a charity, may sell their bread and 
buy beer; but free bread would destroy the market for it altogether, 
and the recipient of a municipal loaf must either eat it or leave it. 
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But, in so far as food is concerned, free bread effectually solves 
the problem of poverty altogether. If sufficient for the day were 
taken round to each house every morning, there could be no starva- 
Nor does it follow that free bread and milk would lead to 
idleness; it might very readily mean merely more universally 
diffused ability for industry.’’ ‘‘ Possibly,’’ he adds (p. 328), 
“everything produced by the community may be communised 
some day, simply because this becomes, in practice, the cheapest 
and easiest way of supplying to everyone his needs.”’ 

This suggestion of course raises again the question of the rear- 
ing of the population, and also the question of possible limits to 
immigration; and Mr. Villiers does not appear to be quite as 
ready as Mr. Wells to enter upon the discussion of these difficulties. 
It was one of the jokes of the late Professor Ritchie, that the loaf 
must not go to the “* loafer;’’ and we do not appear to be suffici- 
ently informed how this is to be guarded against. 





tion. 


There are many other interesting points in this book; but tA 
these must suffice for the present. Neither this book nor the one be 
by Mr. Wells has any special distinction of style (though the ps 7 

® 


latter, at least, has a great deal of brightness); nor does either 
of them display any very remarkable originality in the treatment 

But both have very considerable value as indica- ‘i 
tions of the direction in which British Socialism is moving. And 
certainly the outlook is in many respects a hopeful one. Both 
writers show a disposition to face difficulties frankly. Mr. Wells 
is particularly emphatic on the importance of this. Referring to 
some of the ‘‘lions in the path,’’ he says (p. 111), “I will even 
go so far as to say that, to my mind, the contemporary Socialist 
controversialist meets all this system of objections far too 
In both writers, also, we see a distinct attempt to set a 
Mr. Wells, as we have seen, regards ie 


of the subject. 


cavalierly.”’ 
limits to Collectivism. 
Anarchism as a more ultimate ideal; and, even in the transition 

stage, recognises the supreme importance of certain forms of 

individual freedom. Mr. Villiers goes even farther ; and maintains, 
with a good deal of force, that the very object of socialistic legis- 
lation is to secure a more genuine freedom. ‘* The intention, at i 
least, of Socialism is to increase freedom, by bringing the possi- 
bilities of civilised life to all’’ (p. 283). We see also, in both 

writers, some effort to define the exact province of desirable collec- 


tive action. Mr. Wells emphasizes especially the education and 


care of children, and treats the State control of the larger forms of 
industrial enterprise as in the main a means for securing this 
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educational end. Mr. Villiers, again, brings out the two points, 
(1) that it is the prime necessities of life that specially need to be 
communised and controlled by the State; and (2) that such control 
can be most effectively applied in those cases in which the work is 
of a definitely mechanical kind.’ Both writers recognise, though 
in somewhat different ways, that there is an aspect of life that is 
more purely personal, and even a kind of property through which 
human individuality is fittingly expressed. The present reviewer 
believes that these distinctions are substantially sound. Education, 
machinery, the prime necessities of life—perhaps also some of its 
supreme temptations (such as drink)—appear to constitute the 
special spheres of legitimate State control. But it is not easy to 
separate these off entirely from those activities—such as art, 
religion, invention—in which individuality is best displayed. 
Probably the demarcation could only be made in a very gradual 
and tentative fashion. But it is encouraging to find that prominent 
writers are beginning to recognise this broad line of distinction. 
It leads one to hope that we may soon witness the euthanasia of 
Socialism as a final political panacea. The “ anti-Socialist,’’ who 
figures so largely on the pages of Mr. Wells, is surely already, 
among thinking men, something of an anachronism. What is 
wanted now is not either Socialism or anti-Socialism, but an 
earnest attempt to distinguish what can be advantageously under- 
taken by the State or Municipality from what is best left to the 
enterprise of the individual. We want also a more thorough 
consideration of the difficulties involved in the communising of the 
prime necessities of life-—especially the fundamental difficulty about 
the control of population (the breeding of children, ‘* social 
surgery,’’ and the immigration of inferior races). But the two 
books before us are certainly important contributions to the 


discussion of these problems. m 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


1. I believe it is substantially the same point that Mr. Wells has in view when he 
compares (in his second chapter) the work of Socialism with that of the mechanical 
sciences. It may be doubted, however, whether the comparison redounds so greatly 
to the glory of Socialism as Mr. Wells appears to suppose. It is beginning to be 
recognized that the mechanical sciences have their limitations. 
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CHELSEA, PAST AND POSSIBLE. 


Introductory Note. Following upon the various papers on the 
‘“* Survey of Cities ’’ and on the ‘* Study of Civics ’’ which the 
writer has of recent years brought before the Sociological Society 
(Sociol. Review, January, 1908, and Sociological Papers, vols. i, 
ii, iii), the following transcript of an address to ‘‘ the Utopians "’ 
of Chelsea may serve as a suggestion towards the interpretation 
of an individual borough, and especially of some of the ways in 
which our knowledge of and respect for local tradition may not only 
enhance our interest in the present, but assist our outlook towards 
the future. The historic retrospect, the utopian forecast, too often 
mutually exclusive, must thus be united; for an evolutionary 
interpretation is not merely an enquiry into antecedents, but an 
endeavour to define the general course of events, to discern its 
elements of enduring inheritance, and of contemporary variation. 
Nor is this enlarged enquiry of purely scientific interest; in the 
measure of its clearness, it affords indications towards action, 
and this especially as regards the selection and preservation, the 
continuance and culture of the vital and characteristic elements of 
our local heritage. In short, historic appreciation and utopian 
anticipation must be increasingly united to bring forth fruit in 
civic aspiration and endeavour. 

The method of sociological enquiry indicated in the paper 
above referred to, that from Regional and Civic Surveys, thus 
leads us towards activities no less definite and localised. There 
is thus need of a Civic Museum for each city and town. In 
Chelsea, as in many other towns and cities, the permanent nucleus 
for this already exists as an historic collection, while temporary 
exhibitions, supplementary or initiative, may be easily organised 
anywhere. Records of the past, surveys of the present, projects 
and suggestions for the future, may thus for the first time be 
brought together. Public feeling and individual interest are thus 
aroused—the very deficiencies of this threefold collection being 
perhaps no less suggestive than its contents—and improvement 
becomes possible accordingly. Our ideas of our city, thus begin- 


ning with observations and records, generalise towards unity of 


view, towards common action also. 
elements of the local heritage, especially those which have reap- 
peared in generation after generation, given too such and such 


For given such and such 
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advantages of the local situation in our own day, practical possi- 
bilities appear, and from these the conception of a Civic Policy 
begins to arise. 

In this way, in Chelsea, small local groups, like the Utopians, 
small beginnings, like that of University Hall of Residence, 
tend to become associated in endeavours of citzenship; such are 
the recent formation of a nucleus of a Chelsea Association, and that 
of a General Committee for the Re-Erection of Crosby Hall. 

Examples of analogous studies towards this union of regional 
sociology and practical policy, applied to a larger and a smaller 
city respectively, may be found for Edinburgh in the writer's 
‘Edinburgh and its Region’’ (Scot. Geog. Mag., 1903) and for 
Dunfermline in his ‘‘ City Development ’’ (Edinburgh, 1904). 
The feeling, the interest and the energies which have been aroused 
of late years in so many of our historic cities, and not least in 
Chelsea, by their respective Pageants, and the interest now spread- 
ing through London and its constituent boroughs in the approach- 
ing Pageant of London, are but the more prominent and vivid 
symptom of a civic awakening which may soon become general 
in this country, as apparently already in the United States. 
Everyday examples, such as the improvement of existing city 
areas which has been in progress with greater or less wisdom and 
skill throughvut the past generation, and the constructive endeav- 
ours of the Garden City Movement (itself so lately but a ‘‘ mere 
Utopia ’’) to escape from the present limitations of town life as 
far as possible altogether, are yet more convincing that this civic 
arousal has fully begun. The Town Planning Bill, at present 
before Parliament, is thus but the natural outcome of this move- 
ment; and its general approval in principle, its scrutiny and 
improvement in detail must further advance this. Most important, 
therefore, as an example immediately available towards enquiry 
and effort in any and every city and town, is the recent formation 
of a *‘ Leicester Civics Committee,’’ and its decision to inaugurate 
its work with a ‘‘ Leicester Civic Exhibition.” Their co-operation 
from the first with the ‘‘ Cities Committee ’ of the Sociological 
Society is also being extended to other cities, and with mutual 
advantages of association and interchange. So far then this 
introductory note. 

m I. 

f To this gathering of Utopians of Chelsea—that is, of ordinary 
citizens, yet active and aspiring ones—let me first plead that we 
should take a more active and definite interest in our borough. At 
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the outset I submit that we hardly any of us adequately know our 
facts, and hence that we cannot even dream our Utopia more than 
vaguely, much less define any single portion of it until we have 
come to know and understand something at least of what it is that 
gives this local character which we value to our neighbourhood, 
our town. 

The exploration of Chelsea is crowded with interest, full of 
significance; and the detailed instructions for setting about this, 
in ramble after ramble, are to be found in no mere scanty summary 
as of Baedeker, but in the admirable guide-book of Mr. Reginald 
Blunt, a topographic survey which I must not only recommend 
but assume as one of the essentials of our Utopian library. Those 
whom he leads on to desire yet further particulars will find no 
better incentive or example, street by street, than his ‘* Paradise 
Row’’; and since all can have the guidance of an antiquary at 
once so thorough and sympathetic, I need not here attempt to 
enumerate the multitudinous points of local and general interest 
which await them upon such outings. Yet let me at once gener- 
alise this to other cities. In London, antiquaries like Mr. Philip 
Norman, or in Edinburgh like Mr. Bruce Home, are no doubt to 
some small extent appreciated by an intelligent minority of their 
respective fellow-citizens, but to bring such men in every town 
and city to public knowledge, and to public influence, is a matter 
of ever increasing civic urgency, since almost all the surviving 
memorials of the past are still in frequent jeopardy, and since 
their value is thus increasing on the tragic principle of the Sibylline 
books. 

Chelsea Church and its memorials then, Church Street and its 
associations, and the like, I assume as more or less known to all 
of us, and so with each of our main assets. But it is easy for us 
to undervalue the secondary ones; thus the reverent visitor of our 
Old Church often passes by the new Parish Church with utter 
indifference, if not with a remark upon the tameness of its modern 
Gothic. Yet this is one of the notable buildings not only of the 
borough but of the nineteenth century, since it is the very first 
modern Church with a stone-vaulted roof—that is the first real 
attempt to construct a Gothic edifice since the close of the Middle 
Ages. No wonder it is not completely satisfactory; it is rather 
a wonder it is so good; and even if we may no longer feel our 
fathers’ enthusiasm for modern Gothic at all, we see that this 


edifice has none the less its place, and that an initiative one, in , 


one of the most influential movements of modern history. 
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Even in the nooks of Chelsea, in its retreats from the general 
stream of local and national life, we everywhere find points ranging 
from individual interest to world-significance, to history in its 
largest aspects, temporal and spiritual. Thus the Cavalier »sso- 
ciations of Chelsea are ever with us; but from Lindsey House, once 
Count Zinzendorf’s chateau, it is but a step in thought to the 
Thirty Years’ War—and from the quiet little Moravian meeting 
house with its austere cemetery, to one of the greatest and best of 
Puritan movements in history. Even their tiny disused school- 
house, dingy though it be, is more than a mere surviving land- 
mark for progress. It has a tradition of its own, older than that 
of any of our schools and colleges, than those of South Kensington 
to boot; for among the educators of history there are few more 
significant and perhaps none at this moment more vividly modern, 
more directly indicative of the twofold needs of progress, than the 
Moravian pedagogue and bishop Comenius, author of the ‘‘ Orbis 
Pictus,’’ yet also of the ‘* Pilgrimage of the Soul.” 

Our historic houses are known to us all. There Turner spent 
his last year and died, there Rossetti, there Whistler. But fill in 
minor names, at least of the thirty mighty men who attain not unto 
the first three—say from Cecil Lawson onwards and back—and see 
what a wealth of artistic associations. Yet here in our own day 
are more painters than ever, and though none be a prophet in his 
own borough, is it not a matter of common knowledge all the 
world over that even if the old excellences be gone, new excellences 
have arisen ? At any rate while we may rightly regret the vanishing 
of the old Pottery with its dainty figulines, we need not forget that 
we have now in progress, and in more studios than we can number, 
the expression of a higher idealism, of a more varied realism than 
of old, and this upon a far greater scale and in more enduring 
forms. It is time to recognise that even now our local group of 
sculptors is initiating an art movement which may before long be 
recognised throughout the land as not less vital and significant in 
its way than those of the great painters we are wont here to recall. 

Here, in More’s Garden of all places, our local memories of 
the Renaissance are not likely to be forgotten, nor how the advent 
of the New Learning in England would have had a far less easy 
progress but for the convinced and persuasive ally whom Erasmus 
found in the hospitable Chancellor. But hardly less significant, 
though less often remembered, is the later yet completer develop- 
ment (since including also the scientific movement of the later 
Renaissance), which we owe to More’s successor in the same 
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garden, Sir Hans Sloane. Few in Chelsea but know his Botanic 
Garden, but it is sometimes forgotten that to his collection the 
British Museum itself owes its origin, and more often forgotten 
still how stately and generous was Sloane’s design—for had that 
been carried out, his historic mansion would even now be in 
existence, and this as the centre of the nation’s treasure houses, 
not crowded out of sight in Bloomsbury, but displayed like the 
Louvre, perhaps indeed better, in park as well as on river. Hence 
perhaps it is through the inward fitness of things that a vast group 
of museums has returned to our immediate neighbourhood, so that 
we need now no longer refuse morally to incorporate into at least 
the outer court of our sacred enclosure South Kensington itself, 
albeit so long the mere hinterland of Chelsea. 


Il. 


This tracing of traditions, as all Chelseans, all historians know, 
might be continued and amplified. I need not even speak of the 
local record in literature, in criticism, in affairs; it is time to draw 
to our conclusions. First, that we are here well on in the fourth 
century of a focus of thought, a cloister of meditation, a centre of 
learning, a creative home of art, and above all these a radiant 
centre of moral and social idealism, arising in the joyous sun- 
burst of the Utopia, but never wholly dying away. To recall 
once more only a few of the greater names of Chelsea, who can 
doubt but that this local association of imagination and humour 
since More, and since the ‘‘Encomium Moriae,’’ must have stirred 
in turn the passionate imagination, the fierce humour of Swift, 
and the heroic visions, the blazing satire of Carlyle. Or, again, 
after these first three, has not the same Utopian tradition aroused 
the generous ardour of Kingsley, or strengthened the lucid 
optimism of Thomas Davidson, whose whilom Chelsea Brother- 
hood has grown into what, whether we like it or not, we can 
hardly deny to have been one of the most potent groups of 
Utopians of our day and generation, the Fabian Society, and again 
whose later teaching is so manifest in that renaissance of educa- 
tional and civic idealism which withstands the omnipotence of 


Mammon even in New York. 


Next our civic conclusion. Here in Chelsea, albeit but one 


of the minor boroughs of London as regards area, wealth, popula- 
tion and other crude quantitative measurements, we have a city 
in its own way second to none, and in general view claiming to 
be reckoned after the C ity and Westminster themselves as making 
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up the main triad of Central London. True, the City stood 
for commerce, for material wealth, financial greatness, and West- 
minster for sacred traditions and for governing powers, when this 
was but a country village. Yet when the Reformation closed the 
story of Westminster as a medizval cloister of thought, the history 
of Chelsea opened, as its Renaissance equivalent or analogue, and 
as since affording once and again some needed subjective counter- 
part to the material and political greatness of the two metropolitan 
cities. In many ways, of course, this position, while herein Chelsea 
but individually and sporadically realised, has been more fully and 
more consciously taken as well as educationally applied by Oxford, 
but while that has been mainly a citadel of the causes and ideals 
of the past, the record of Chelsea, as we have seen, lies essentially 
in its initiatives of new ideals, of constructive movements. Here 
in fact has long been established, not indeed More's ‘‘ Utopia,” 
yet another and practically contemporary one, that ‘‘Abbey of 
Thelema,’’ in which each lives his own life to such purpose as 
he may. 

Individual though is our record of local history and achieve- 
ment, it is yet no mere retrospect of sporadic genius, but a 
perpetual renewal of certain recognisable elements. Though to 
historians and their readers the past may too often seem dead, 
or at best a record to be enshrined in libraries for the learned, it 
is of the very essence of our growing sociological re-interpretation 
of the past to see its essential life as continuous into the present, 
and even beyond, and so maintain the perennation of culture, the 
immortality of the social soul. The definition of culture in terms 
of ‘* the best that has been known and done in the world ”’ is but 
half the truth, that which mourns or meditates among the tombs; 
the higher meaning of culture is also nearer its primitive sense, 
which finds in the past not only fruit but seed, and so prepares for 
a coming spring, a future harvest. History is not ended with our 
historian’s ‘‘ periods ’’; the world is ever beginning anew, each 
community with it, each town and quarter. Why not then also 
this small town of ours, this most productive cloister of thought 
and art in what is now the vastest of historic cities ? 


Ill. 


How then shall we continue the past tradition into the opening 
future; that is the problem, the essence of our Utopia. A few 
months ago we were discussing here the ways and means of 
bringing together into a civic union, a Chelsea Association, the 
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many scattered endeavours and feelings after more active citizen- 
ship, and this in no mere limited sense such as it seems to retain 
in less developed communities, still wholly taken up with their 
gas and drains, and exercised only over their taxes. We are 
surely capable here of aspiring to more Athenian ideals of Citizen- 
ship, to more cultural views, to more associated yet more individual 
life. Of all these there are many sides, but here especially is 
ours. Here has long been growing up the tradition of many 
culture-activities, and here are now the essentials of a University 
City in the general sense; for as the community in its religious 
aspect was the Church, as the community in its political aspect is 
the State, so also the community in its cultural aspect will be the 
University. Here and beside us, moreover, in our own day, has 
been developing a University quarter in the literal sense; why not 
now bring these two beginnings together—like our mingled mem- 
berships in this very meeting? Might not that be a fresh impulse 
at least even to ourselves—and why not one of value to London by 
and by—as to its University, which has stilla corresponding growth 
before it if it is to accomplish its needed task ? Towards all this, the 
re-erection of Crosby Hall, well nigh the last surviving relic of Old 
London, upon More’s Garden, is no mere act of archzxological 
piety, still less of mere ‘‘ restoration,’’ but one of renewal; it is a 
purposeful symbol, a renewed initiative, Utopian and local, civic 
and academic in one. It is first of all a renewed link with the 
past and its associations; it is to be of daily uses, both public and 
collegiate, but these above all as preparing the future, not simply 
dignifying the present and commemorating the past. In sum it 


is a new link between Chelsea Past and Chelsea Possible. 
P. GeEpDEs. 
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ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


The readers of the SocioLocicaL Review have a right to 
demand that a paper on the salient features of the social movement 
in India should be a genuine sociological essay. It should take 
into account not only the alleged new growth towards political 
consciousness, but the actual condition, so far as it can be 
summarized, of the agricultural and artizan population, the effects, 
direct and indirect, of the introduction of new industries with their 
displacement of labour, the economic and other results of education, 
the changes of custom and belief which are slowly modifying the 
secular structure of Indian society. It would be obviously absurd 
to contend that the materials for such a discussion are meagre in 
quantity. They are, in point of fact, almost unlimited. But they 
are scattered and inchoate; they are hard to collate and difficult 
of verification; they have not been worked upon or even collected 
by students of the modern habit. It would, I suppose, be true to 
say that no more perfect statistical and reportorial machine exists 
than the Government of India. Every officer of the Indian Civil 
Service is put through the mill. He learns how to tabulate 
percentages of crops and crime, revenue and education, pestilence 
and famine. He acquires, more or less successfully, that wonderful 
literary style which is the tradition and the secret of the Indian 
Secretariat. He is expected to be, as Sir George Trevelyan put it 
long ago, ‘‘a dead hand at a minute.’’ If his aptitudes and 
opportunities are a little above the common, he is able, during his 
visits to Europe, to pick up a few tricks of the anthropologist; to 
devote a few weeks of furlough or special leave to inquiries into 
agricultural banks in Denmark, technical institutes in Germany, 
prisons or fisheries in America, and he records his conclusions 
in pleasant little reports which may earn a word of commendation 
from His Excellency or His Honour in the Council Chamber. He 
begins to measure heads; his gaol reports contain paragraphs on 
recidivisism ; he is given, may be, a chance of expounding custom 
or caste in a census report. But much of this is academic, oF 
merely irrelevant. The genuine sociologist is not at work in it all; 
nor does there seem among the younger generation any investigator 
whose work can even partially challenge comparison with that of 
the late Sir William Hunter, whose Statistical Account of Bengal, 
completed more than thirty years ago, remains the nearest 
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approach to a survey, in the modern sense, among the records of 
British India. For the rest, we have the countless district and 
departmental reports, turned out according to a rigid plan, and 
since Lord Curzon’s time with strict regard to the page limit; and 
we have that characteristic product of the India Office, the annual 
** Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India ’’—an illustration of what Matthew Arnold 
thought so common in England, the grand name without the 
grand thing. 

In the presence of these aids to the misunderstanding of India 
the sociological student must admit himself baffled. Nowhere 
does he find an application to the actual conditions of village, town, 
or revenue district, of those methods of investigation long since 
adopted by the social surveyor in the West. The Indian city is 
an unknown unit; the village appears only as a field of conflict 
for rival theories concerning the ancient rural community; and so 
rare are attempts to summarize the facts of a specified area that 
one is apt to give an extravagant welcome to so modest an essay 
in descriptive economics as Mr. Theodore Morison’s inquiry into 
the industrial organisation of the United Provinces. The fore- 
going statement of the difficulty is, I feel sure, in no way exagge- 
rated. India provides an unlimited field for such inquirers as have 
been gathered into the fold of the Sociological Society, and it may 
perhaps be not unreasonable to hope that the Society may exert an 
influence towards bringing about some such inquiry into economic 
and social conditions as the acuteness of the difference between 
official apologist and non-official critic would seen to demand. Is 
it impossible that where other, perhaps somewhat suspect, societies 
have failed, the Sociological Society may succeed, and thus not only 
render a valuable service to the people and Government of India, 
but also inaugurate that regional survey which we all hope to see 
in progress ? 

For the absence of the kind of data which I particularly have in 
mind, the Government of India is certainly in large measure to 
blame. It will be remembered that after the last great famine, in 
1900, the Government was approached by means of an influentially 
signed memorial praying that a detailed local inquiry should be 
made into the economic conditions of typical villages in the famine 
area, with a view to ascertaining the facts upon which preventive 
as well as remedial measures might be safely based. In other 
words, the Government, with its vast and costly official machinery, 
was asked to do for a few villages, or groups of villages, in India 
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what Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Rowntree have accomplished in 
London and York, single-handed and at their own expense. 

The suggestion, unfortunately, was declined, for reasons stated 
in a dispatch which to the members of the Sociological Society 
might seem something of a curiosity. The Government of India 
was of opinion that the proposed inquiry was earnestly to be depre- 
cated; the results would be misleading and even harmful; the 
carrying out of such an investigation would be well-nigh impos- 
sible; it would be intensely resented by the people and would 
create hopes that would be impossible of realisation; typical 
villages could not be selected, and the inquiry would be too great 
a burden for overworked officials. Moreover, the Government 
thought that any such special inquiry would be superfluous, 
because of its possession of extensive machinery for the collection 
of general statistics, and inquiries so made ‘‘ over large areas 
simultaneously furnish a far juster and more adequate representa- 
tion of the conditions of the people than could result from any 
detailed inquisition into the circumstances of a few individual 
households or villages.’’ This is a conclusion all the more un- 
satisfactory from a sociological standpoint, since it implies that the 
Government of India had not then (eight years ago) emerged from 
the notion that the extensive method of inquiry was superior to the 
intensive. A further cause of regret that the suggestion was not 
adopted is that the report of the Famine Commission, presided over 
by Sir Anthony MacDonnell, gave authoritative expression to 
conclusions from which, not unnaturally, the Government of 
India had shrunk. 

Behind all discussions of social movements in India lies the 
problem of existence as it affects 300 millions of people. Every 
observer who takes upon himself to speak of social growths, of 
political claims, of industrial changes, is conscious that such matters 
are of little or no account unless they can be directly related to the 
needs of a population living permanently on the bare subsistence 
level. Semi-official estimates of Indian poverty are often quoted. 
According to one of the most familiar of these, a total of not less than 
100 millions are living in a condition of hopeless poverty—a poverty 
which would have to be represented by a deeper black than Mr. 
Charles Booth or the recent inquirers in West Ham have had any 
occasion to use. For us, as the ruling race, the basic question is 
whether under our system the lot of the Indian peasant and 
labourer is, or is not, more abject than it was under Asiatic rule. 
That question still requires to be answered scientifically. Most of 
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the answers available are of a strongly controversial character. I 
quote one by a recent writer,* who will not be suspected of hostility 
to the administration : 
The one aim that Britain sets before herself in the government 
of lands like India and Egypt is the bringing to them of a 
material content. If she has failed to accomplish that, she can 
boast of no success. And certainly in India she has not 
succeeded. There is nothing more painfully evident than that 
in the midst of trials of every kind that seem year by year to 
increase in this distressful country, the power of resistance on 
the part of the people has shown no sign of growing greater... . 
There is no village so remote, no villager so humble, but there 
and on his bowed shoulders, the burden presses heavier year by 
year, and as he feels it his heart is bitter against those who lay 
it on him. It would be the same, whoever were his lords, 
Brahman or British. The difference is that what in other days 
was dumb has found a voice, and it is far other than it ever was 
before and far more ‘formidable just because it is articulate. 


The Indian economist and political reformer is nearly always 
condemnatory, and his language is generally more violent in tone 
than that used by Mr. G. K. Gokhale, who in a speech in London, 
in 1905 said: 

I firmly believe, and I say this after a careful study of about 
twenty years, that the economic results of the British rule in 

India have been absolutely disastrous. That the mass of the 

people in India are at present sunk in frightful poverty is now 
admitted by all, including the most inveterate official optimist. 








Mr. Gokhale, like most other serious critics of the administration, 
tests his conclusion by various official returns, such as the estimate 
of the average annual income in India at £2 per head, contrasted 
with £42 per head in England. The question as commonly 
argued touches the weight of the actual burden imposed upon the 
people by the British system. In intention more just, in method 
indefinitely more regular, than any earlier system known to the 
country, that system yet provokes*the question whether its rigidity, 
its impersonal mechanism, has not involved a greater drain upon 
the land than the system in vogue under the Hindu monarchies or 
the remarkable organisation of the Moghul conquerors. The 
testimony of the last Famine Commission is valuable. Speaking 
of the poverty and indebtedness of the struggling cultivator, the 


* The Rev. N. MacNichol, of Poona, Contemporary Review, July, 1908. 
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report says: ‘‘ In good years he has nothing to hope for except 
a bare subsistence; in bad years he falls back on public charity,” 
and ‘‘it is the rigidity of the revenue system that forces him into 
debt.’’ Accordingly, the report calls for early and drastic measures 
of reform: ‘‘ the time for palliative measures has passed, and the 
hour has come for recognising facts as they exist, and for applying 
those measures which the facts demand, no matter how unwelcome 
the disillusionment that they bring.’’ 

I turn, however, from this, the enduring problem of India, to 
a brief consideration of recent social movements. 

It will have been apparent to even the most casual student of 
Indian affairs that the popular movement has undergone a change 
of character and direction during the past few years. Half a 
century ago the energies of that section of the community which 
had felt the impact of Western education were devoted to the 
bringing about of reforms—domestic, educational, and religious— 
closely in harmony with Western notions. Macaulay’s predic- 
tion that the fabric of Hinduism would crumble in thirty years 
under the dissolvent of European education seemed at one time not 
particularly far-fetched. In the sphere of religion the Indian 
theistic movement gathered strength, and, under a succession of 
powerful leaders, drew within itself much of the active intelligence 
and nearly all the reforming zeal of the time. The advanced Hindu 
seemed in danger of cutting himself off completely from the tradi- 
tions of his race. He wanted to overthrow idolatry, to sweep away 
all those features of Indian society which to Western eyes seemed 
primitive or evil, to transform even his domestic life according to 
the Western model ; to abolish the purdah and remarry his widows. 
For two decades at least these were the declared objects of Indian 
reformers. The political idea was hardly realised. To such a 
leader as Keshub Chunder Sen, who visited England in 1870, 
politics was practically non-existent; and even those of his 
younger followers who broke away from him with broader ideas at 
the end of the seventies conceived the field of their activity to lie 
mainly in education and philanthropy. But by that time the 
political movement was incipient, and its rise gives us the second 
stage in the movement that has now come to be described as 
national. The foundation, in 1885, of the Indian National 
Congress marked its definite formulation. Henceforward the 
reform party had a platform and a programme. The platform 
provided room for representative speakers from every province of 
India, to whom, as it soon appeared, the practice of Western forms 
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of motion, discussion, and voting was the merest child's play. 
The programme comprised a policy of orthodox Liberalism— 
constitutional advance, decreased military expenditure, readjusted 
taxation, experimental self-government, the freeing of justice from 
the executive power, and, necessarily, the association of qualified 
Indians in ever greater numbers with the administration. The 
National Congress served the purpose, so to say, of a permanent 
Opposition, as well as a school of politics for Indian publicists 
who as yet had no share in the government of their own country. 
In the opinion of the impatient idealists, as Lord Morley styles the 
advanced sections, the Congress has been practically infructuous; 
but it is fair to remember that such small concessions, political and 
fiscal, as having been granted during the past two decades are 
directly on the line of its programme. It has been mainly through 
the annual proceedings of the National Congress, moreover, that 
we in England have been kept in touch with the movement of 
political thought in India. We may count its active lifetime at 
twenty years, for the disruption of the 23rd Congress at Surat in 
December, 1907, was merely the consummation of an activity the 
real nature of which had been apparent for a few years only and 
the emergence of which marks a further stage in the progress of the 
educated community in India. 

This later stage is by far the most significant manifestation of 
Indian feeling with which we have so far been confronted. Most 
observers will agree that a Nationalist movement in India was 
inevitable: that it was implicit in the conception of imperial duty 
to which we paid partial homage by granting a species of education 
and governing the country with the aid of Indians. Influences of 
many kinds have operated to drive the movement into newer 
channels, and, without going into controversial matters, one may 
say that the genius of such a Governor-General as Lord Curzon 
was precisely calculated to force it into eruptive vigour. 

Lord Curzon’s ideal in India was the perfection of the govern- 
mental machine. He was, by preference, an administrative 
reformer, and those who on his arrival in the country begged him 
to eschew all schemes of political change spoke to the converted. 
At that date a strong hand was undeniably needed in the Secreta- 
riat. The machine had got out of gear, and Lord Curzon set 
himself with remarkable energy and with no undue self-deprecia- 
tion to put it to rights. For a time he was supported by Indian 
public opinion. But it was not long before the political leaders 
began to realise that a more efficient administrative machine would 
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involve not less but more bureaucratic domination. Yet it was 
not until Lord Curzon, having left his mark upon the Secretariat, 
turned to matters more nearly affecting the people themselves that 
popular hostility was fully aroused. I am not here criticising Lord 
Curzon’s policy: I want merely to indicate some of the results 
concerning which there can be no material difference of opinion. 

Lord Curzon was opposed to the theory, accepted in some 
degree by most of his predecessors, that the objective in India was 
the gradual progress towards a system of self-government by the 
Indian people. His conception of efficiency involved much more 
than the maintenance of supreme power in the hands of a British 
corps d’élite. It implied that, for the peace, security, and good 
government of India, we were required to administer every depart- 
ment of the public service by means of an increasing staff of trained 
Europeans, restricting Indians, even those most highly qualified, 
to comparatively subordinate offices. Holding this view, he could 
not look with sympathy upon the continued demand of the educated 
classes for increased political and administrative power; nor could 
he help regarding the steady growth of those classes in numbers 
and influence as other than a danger to the State. His policy was 
thoroughly consistent. It was built upon the assumption that 
those English administrators who had applied a_ modified 
Liberalism to India had not envisaged the results that were bound 
to follow in time from their theory and practice: hence Lord 
Curzon’s scheme of strengthening the Executive and his measures 
for checking the expansion of what his supporters commonly 
referred to as Babudom. It is unnecessary for me to examine them 
in detail. I need only mention the more important : the curtailing 
of municipal self-government in Calcutta; the Universities Act, 
with its provisions for stiffening the standards and extending 
official control over the whole province of education; the partial 
abolition of competitive examinations for the subordinate public 
service, the capture by the Civil Service of judicial and administra- 
tive departments hitherto kept independent of the Executive, and, 
finally, the partition of Bengal. The defence of these measures 
was in each case the need of greater efficiency in the administration ; 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that, undertaken in a different 
spirit, they might not only have fulfilled their ostensible purpose 
but have compelled the assent of the Indian public. That they did 
not do this was due to the suspicion with which they were generally 
regarded, and to the methods by means of which they were carried 
through. 
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The public temper was undoubtedly ripe for some form of 
resistance. The wave of new life in Asia met with an immediate 
response in India and found its allies in local causes of disturbance. 
Political concessions had ceased; the power of the bureaucracy 
had been greatly augmented; a series of famine years, coupled 
with a continual rise in the price of foodstuffs and a consequent 
hardening in the struggle for existence; a change, as it seemed, 
for the worse in the spirit and personnel of the public service; a 
growing suspicion that justice was harder to get in the courts—all 
these influences and many more united to increase the force of the 
popular protest when, partly as the result of the renewed agitation 
in Bengal, it began to assume a national character. 

The most noteworthy characteristic of the agitation, un- 
doubtedly, was the change which came about in the temper and 
aims of the people. It had long been made a reproach to the 
educated Indian that his horizon was bounded by a university 
degree and an insignificant post under Government. This con- 
tracted outlook had been deplored by clear-sighted Indians, 
who had come also to despise the ‘‘ mendicant’’ attitude of Indian 
public bodies in their attempts to secure concessions from the 
Government. But the undefined dissatisfaction with a state of 
things which, it was felt, was injurious to the Indian character, did 
not receive any great impetus until the political leaders resolved, as 
a final protest against the partition of Bengal, to proclaim a boycott 
of European goods. The move was inspired by the Chinese 
boycott of America, and it revealed the possession of a hitherto 
untried weapon of offence in Asia. As a political move for a 
particular purpose, the boycott, as might have been expected, 
failed. But as a means of embodying the popular feeling in collective 
action it succeeded beyond expectation. The ability and unanimity 
displayed in its working were a revelation to the Anglo-Indian 
community, and it was this, probably, more than any fears for the 
future of British commerce, that led the official classes to set 
themselves systematically against the boycott as it developed. 
Its most noteworthy feature was that the movement captured the 
popular imagination, not in its political, but in its social aspect. 
Boycott, as a merely political expedient, gave place to Swadeshi, a 
belief in the national duty of using Indian products and encouraging 
indigenous industries to the exclusion of all others. My impression 
is that the success of the Swadeshi agitation when it reached the 
villages and the zenanas had little to do with the aggressive 
character with which the political leaders strove to invest it, but 
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much with the intuitive feeling that herein lay a way of escape, a 
whisper of hope, for the Indian peasant and craftsman ground 
under the weight of an immemorial burden. Not otherwise, | 
think, can we account for the enthusiasm with which the idea was 
seized and put into practice. It fell in with that passion for all 
things Indian which had been struggling for years past against 
Westernizing influences; it breathed a message of self-help to the 
millions who for so long had lain helpless and inarticulate. The 
clerk and shopkeeper once again clothed themselves in Swadeshi 
cotton; the housemother banished foreign products from her 
domain, and insisted on clothing herself, her husband, and her 
family in indigenous stuff ; the weaver went back to his handloom. 
It cannot be said that Swadeshi has had any great effect upon the 
import trade, nor has it resulted in the founding of new industrial 
concerns of the modern kind. But, as the advertisement sheets of 
the Indian newspapers show, it has given an impetus to the 
manufacture of all those necessaries and luxuries which can be 
undertaken on a small scale and without the laying out of large 
capital. 

The industrial effects of Swadeshi, however, are perhaps the 
least important from the sociological standpoint. Its principal 
justification, to the Indian mind, is that it represents a general 
revolt against the moral and social decadence that afflicts a subject 
people grown quiescent under alien domination. Mr. Gokhale 
says :— 

Of these moral evils none is so great as this continuous 
dwarfing or stunting of our race that is taking place under your 
rule. Our rigorous exclusion from all power and all positions 
of trust and responsibility, on a scale never before attempted in 
the history of humanity, involving as it does an enforced disuse 
of our national abilities—is leading to a steady deterioration of 
our race, and this, I venture to think, is a cruel, an iniquitous, 
wrong you are inflicting on us. 


Swadeshi is the embodiment of the resolve to throw off this reproach, 
to give form and substance to new ideas, the working out of which 
no observer of current tendencies in India can fail to trace. It 
inspires the endeavour to promote educational institutions that 
shall be independent of the government system; it is behind the 
growing passion of young India for physical culture ; it is the main- 
spring of the incipient labour unions which, on the railways, in 
the jute mills and the printing works, are rapidly teaching the 
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Indian workman to realise his solidarity and to enforce his demands 
by collective action. 

Recent visitors to India have been interested in inquiring 
how far the popular movement can be described as anti-Britsh, 
or as actively ‘‘ seditious.” Mr. Nevinson, for example, 
who travelled through the country last winter, came upon no 
evidence of anything rightly to be called sedition, but he noted 
the prevalence, in every province, of a temper which predisposes 
the populace to seize upon every grievance and to look with 
suspicion upon every act of Government. Remembering the 
history of the past few years, I submit that the impartial observer 
is bound to recognise some justification for this attitude. It is 
probably true that the mass of the Indian people know nothing of 
policies and are untouched by constitutional arguments. But the 
executive acts of an autocratic Government carry far. Word of 
them reaches every village, and we may be sure that the news never 
lacks interpreters. The difficulty of our present position arises, in 
great part, from our failure to realise the sources of our own 
strength. The law, not the sword, is the foundation of our rule in 
India; and it has been exactly in our administration of the law that 
we have been least successful since the beginning of the present 
upheaval. In a time of popular disturbance, as we know, the 
executive officers of Government have a peculiarly difficult task, 
especially where conflicting racial and religious interests tend to 
confuse the issue. In India this is pre-eminently so, and I am 
afraid it could be shown that, in attempting to meet the difficulties 
created by the present agitation, the officers have taken a line which 
must be regarded as unfortunate. In the early days of the agitation 
they, doubtless in obedience to the higher authorities, entered upon 
a course of anti-Swadeshi procedure which involved in many cases 
a straining of the law and in some few a severe rebuff from the 
High Courts. No impartial witness, I think, would contend that 
they acted always without provocation ; but it is an open question 
whether, had the official attitude towards the boycott movement 
been one of strict correctitude, the recent development of extremist 
writing and oratory, to say nothing of the Bengal terrorist 
organisation, would not have been in great measure prevented. 

I have used throughout the word National to define the move- 
ment which, as everyone agrees, has lately acquired characteristics 
not hitherto existent in India. The word is now in common use, 


even in the Viceroy’s Council ; but it is continually challenged. We 
are assured that India is not a nation but a continent; a congeries 
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of discordant races, languages, and religions; a geographical 
expression. Also, that in such a country the mass of the people 
must for ever remain outside any organised political or social 
movement, which movement indeed can only at the most affect 
what Lord Dufferin called a microscopic minority; and_ that 
the millions of Mahomedans remain detached from, or hostile 
to, the Nationalist agitation, so called. 

These objections, so often stated, may be briefly considered 
before I conclude. 

First, then, as to the depth and extent of the new political or 
social consciousness. It is ordinarily said, especially in England, 
that the Indian agitator and newspaper represent nobody but 
themselves. I do not think that in India to-day the heads of the 
Government would maintain this old position. The feeling which 
accompanied the preaching of Swadeshi swept through the multi- 
tude, as the reports from hundreds of remote villages showed. The 
disturbances in the Punjab last year, it was everywhere admitted, 
were agrarian in character. When Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, demanded the deportation of Lajpat Rai, he 
was really paying a tribute, not merely to an educational and 
religious reformer, but to a popular tribune whose power was 
assumed to extend to the peasants of every district. Again, we 
cannot estimate the power of the Indian Press by reference to the 
Statistics of illiteracy. They have nothing to do with the case. 
The spiritual leaders of India are, as often as not, unhampered by 
the ability or the desire to read and write. With them, in a very 
literal sense, the word is made flesh. The influence of the Press is, 
of course, immense. In addition to the Indo-Engltish newspapers, 
read by the whole English-speaking native community, there has 
sprung up an innumerable host of vernacular journals, counting 
their readers often by tens of thousands, their hearers by tens of 
thousands more. When we say, as sometimes we do, that there 
is no such thing as public opinion in India, we forget that all these 
organs embody, in effect, one opinion only—a constant, untiring, 
unmerciful criticism of our alien rule; an insistence, with varying 
degrees of fervour, upon the idea of unity, the hope of emancipation, 
the certainty of national renewal. Nor can we forget that the 
newspaper Press, ubiquitous as it now is, represents only one 
agency for the instruction of the populace. Those who know India 
do not need to be told that the influence of journalist and platform 
orator is supplemented by a personal propaganda—subtle, private, 
all pervasive—which brings the smallest village into direct relation 
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with the centres of thought and action. And, further, India is 
the heart of Asia, responsive in her every province to the dramatic 
successes of Japan, the wonderful and world-wide renascence of 
Islam, and the stirring of the huge body of China after her sleep of 
centuries. For my part, I cannot share the view of those who, with 
all the evidence of a mass movement before them, are able to rest in 
the belief that the depths of Indian society are still undisturbed. 
It is a pleasant and a comfortable view. I decline to accept it, first, 
because it seems to me that the logic of recent events, especially 
during the past eighteen months, is against it; secondly, because 
its prevalence among us constitutes a peril to the Empire of which 
we are members. We exaggerate the natural divisions of India; 
we exaggerate enormously the differences of race, of speech, and 
of creed; we misread, I am persuaded, the moral of Indian history 
before our own beneficent advent. 

Now, as to the second point—the alleged hostility of the 
Indian Mahomedans to the Nationalist movement. The ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon belief is that Hindu and Mahomedan are irre- 
concilable enemies, adding to religious animosity the mutual 
hatred of conqueror and conquered. Unregenerate Anglo- 
Indian opinion goes one better in persuading itself that our rule 
is contingent upon the perpetuation of this antagonism. Here 
I want to speak with all due caution. The current view strikes 
me as, to put it gently, inadequate. Nothing could be more 
misleading than to conceive of Hindu and Moslem as being sharply 
distinct in race. It is matter of common knowledge that whole 
communities of Moslems are the descendants of converts from 
Hinduism; and, one may add, deeply tinged with the religious 
beliefs and even the idolatrous rites of their Hindu compatriots. 
It is, of course, true that the educated Mussulmans as a body have 
stood aside from the National Congress—the reasons are well 


Generally speaking, the community is less advanced in 


known, 
But it would be a 


education and political sense than the Hindus. 
serious mistake not to realise that an advance movement exists in 
the Indian Islamic world, and no less a mistake to imagine that that 
movement is anti-Hindu. The most material facts tell against any 
such theory. For years past all the spontaneous influences of 
the country have tended towards co-operation. Hindus and 
Mahomedans work together in public life—in municipalities and 
district boards, on social, charitable and educational committees, 
in the universities and the legislative councils. Those who point 


to recent occurrences in East Bengal as evidence of a widening 
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breach omit to take account of the special circumstances which 
everyone acquainted with the facts can explain. There exists, 
again, in the ranks of the younger Mahomedans the beginning of 
a vigorous public movement which, though it may not coalesce 
with any of the established Hindu organisations, is practically 
certain to run on parallel lines. Moreover, we must remember 
that, notwithstanding special or traditional jealousies, the interests 
of one Asiatic race in India cannot be identified with those of the 
alien ruler as opposed to the interests of a second people native to 
the country. In the last resort they belong to one world and we 
toanother. A difference of creed among them is not a difference in 
the structure of emotion and consciousness : and it is such differences 
that finally count. 

What I have written is, I am aware, the most meagre and 
incomplete presentation of a social condition which, being without 
parallel in history, constitutes the most obscure, the most baffling 
problem which any empire has ever had to face. My personal 
feeling is that we are failing at the task—failing largely because of 
. our departure from the principles which, in a simpler and more 
confident epoch, we laid down for our own guidance. It is a 
favourite thesis of a distinguished member of this society that the 
city states and the empire states of antiquity alike came to grief 
through their lack of political philosophy, their inability to grasp 
the new conditions engendered by their own polity. As one looks 
upon the problem of India to-day, with its myriad facets, its endless 
contradictions, its viewless perils, the fear intrudes whether we in 
our turn are to be tried and found wanting. 









S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 


I. THe NEED FOR REFORMATIVE TREATMENT. 


I am asked to contribute a note on the Indeterminate Sentence. 
My first thought is that, in this country, it is perhaps safer not to 
advocate it without qualification. For the public in this country 
is not yet quite familiar with the term and its various meanings. 
So that my answer, if I am asked whether | approve of the Inde- 
terminate Sentence, had perhaps better be, ‘‘It depends’ It 
depends on the kind of sentence that is to be indeterminate. If it 
is a course of reformative treatment, or, in the case of a person 
who cannot be reformed, if it consists of that amount of control, 
supervision or help which is required to afford him or her the best 
opportunities of decent anl useful livelihood—then let the ‘‘ sen- 
tence ’’ by all means be indeterminate, but not otherwise. 

Let us, then, begin by stipulating that the sentence shall be 
reformative or hospitable (of the nature of asylum, with necessary 
check, stimulation or support). Granted this, it may be said that 
the Indeterminate Sentence is our only way, under present condi- 
tions, of carrying it out. Reformation requires an indeterminate or 
indefinite period of treatment, and the Indeterminate Sentence, 
properly understood, implies reformative treatment, or asylum of 
some kind or other for those who cannot be reformed. 

This may seem an exaggerated and too comprehensive state- 
ment of the matter. But I am anxious to urge that, rightly under- 
stood, the theory and principle of the Indeterminate Sentence 
apply to the criminal problem throughout. You diagnose your 
case, find the best available treatment, and apply it just as long 
as necessary and no longer. That is the principle or theory. And 
so the out and out, ideal Indeterminate Sentence has no pre-deter- 
mined limit. It will go on as long as is thought right by those 
entrusted with the ordering of its termination, that is, the adminis- 
trators of the sentence. Granted satisfactory reformative treatment 
and trustworthy administrators, I am for the out-and-out Indeter- 
minate Sentence. 

But such an Indeterminate Sentence is, as far as I know, 
nowhere in the world in force. Let us glance briefly at some of the 
modifications of it that are in force. From the reformative point 
of view perhaps the nearest approach to the ideal is to be found in 
America; while, for the nearest approach to the ideal ‘‘ indefini- 
tiveness ’’ of period, perhaps we should look to Australia. 

A number of States in North America have adopted some form 
or modification of the so-called Indeterminate or Indefinite 
Sentence. They are all subject to a mazimum limit. In Massa- 
chusetts, by the Acts of 1886 and 1892, the Indeterminate Sentence 
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was limited to a mazimum of five years for felony and of two years 
for misdemeanour. Sentences over those periods were pre-deter- 
mined; and prisoners sentenced to Indeterminate sentences might 
be released by the Commissioners of Prisons ‘‘ upon such condi- 
tions as they may deem best.’’ In some places the judge fixes the 
minimum and mazimum limits of the sentence, within which 
release is left to the discretion of the prison authorities. 

In the Reformatories of New York State the term of imprison- 
ment is decided by the managers; ‘‘but such imprisonment shall 
not exceed the maximum term provided by law for the crime for 
which the prisoner was convicted and sentenced.’’ (Chap. 711, 
Laws of 1887, §9.) 

This is the Elmira system, the essence of which is that it is 
reformative. Prisoners are graded, are drilled, taught in a ‘‘school 
of letters,’? and in a school of industry, and have religious and 
other influences systematically brought to bear upon them. They 
are paid and marked and given progressive privileges. When 
they have worked their way up to the top, that is, have six months 
‘perfect demeanour”’ in the highest grade, a certain balance of 
money to their credit, are otherwise considered fit, and have a 
situation for which they are fitted secured for them, they are 
released ‘‘on parole.’’ They then have to report monthly by 
letter to the superintendent and comply with certain regulations. 
Six months unexceptionable behaviour on parole generally pro- 
cures their final discharge. In the reformatories (Elmira and 
Nappanoch) marks are given for conduct, industry and studies. 
They are so trained that, if discharged on parole, they leave with 
a certificate of character and of proficiency in a trade. Here we 
have a really reformative system with a partially indeterminate 
sentence. Some prisoners have to be discharged unreformed 
when their maximum sentence expires. 

The Indiana Reformatory Act of 1897 establishes the Indiana 
Reformatory for male prisoners found guilty of felony, other than 
treason or murder in the first or second degree, between the ages of 
16 and 30. The Court are to name the crime and the prisoner's 
age, and to sentence him to the custody of the Board of Managers 
of the Reformatory ‘‘ for a term not less than the minimum time 
prescribed by the statutes of the State, as a punishment for such 
offence, and not more than the maximum time prescribed by such 
statutes therefor.”” ‘* The Board of Managers may terminate such 
imprisonment when the rules and requirements of such Reforma- 
tory have been lived up to and fulfilled according to the provisions 
of this act.”’ And after a year’s good behaviour on parole the 
prisoner may be finally discharged. 

The Indeterminate Sentence Law of Indiana makes like enact- 
ments with regard to felons over thirty years of age, who are to be 
sent to the State Prison for a term not under the minimum nor 
over the marimum fixed by law, and who may be released on 
parole and absolutely discharged by the Board of Commissioners. 

Here we have the modified Indeterminate Sentence carried very 
far; applied, in fact, to felons of all ages over sixteen. 

Now let us pass to Australia where we find, in New South 
Wales, the ‘‘ Habitual Criminals Act, 1905.’’ Here we have a 
system long advocated, I believe, by Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, 
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the chairman of our own prison commissioners. I may as well 
quote the Comptroller-General’s own description :- 

The Act provides, where a person has been convicted of an 
indictable offence and has been on three previous occasions (in 
certain offences, two) convicted of offences of a similar class, that 
the judge may declare, as part of the sentence, that he is an 
habitual criminal. <A sentence is therefore divided into two 
parts,the definite, as regards the fixed term (two years, five years, 
or whatever may be the time imposed) for the particular offence, 
and the indeterminate portion, which he serves by reason of his 
being an habitual criminal, and which commences at the expira- 
tion of the definite part of the sentence. Regulations have re- 
cently been framed dealing with the indeterminate part of the 
sentence, and under them an “ habitual "’ finds the ordinary 
conditions of gaol life somewhat relaxed in various ways. A 
progressive-stage system has been brought into operation by 
which a well-behaved and industrious person can rise from grade 
to grade, each step upwards being attended by various conces- 
sions and indulgences. One feature of the treatment is, that an 
industrious man is able to earn a fair wage, a portion of which 
he can spend on extra articles for his comfort. Should he so 
desire, he may send a portion of his earnings to his family or 
relatives, the remainder being credited to his account against the 
time when he will regain his liberty. A consultative committee 
composed of the visiting justice, the chaplains, the medical 
officers, and such other persons as may from time to time be 
appointed, carefully observe each case and forward reports at 
periodical intervals; and, at stated times, the Comptroller- 
General furnishes full particulars, showing conduct, industry, 
stage of reform, &c., concerning each person to the Minister of 
Justice, who determines if the time has arrived for restoring the 
prisoner to liberty, but no release is absolute until a period of 
twelve months’ probation has been passed under a modified 
system of restraint, during which time the probationer is always 
liable to be sent back for further treatment should his conduct be 
unsatisfactory. During the indeterminate stage, the deprivation 
of rewards and privileges, with reduction in grade, form the chief 
disciplinary methods, and upon any ‘“‘habitual’’ attaining the 
special division he is allowed to specially address the Minister, 
putting his own case in his own way.’’! 

On commencing the indeterminate portion of his sentence the 
‘habitual ’’ is placed in the Intermediate Grade, from whence he 
can be degraded to the Lower grade (including Penal and Ordinary 
sub-grades), or promoted to the Higher Grade, and from a 
placed on the Special List. Marks are given for industry an 


good conduct. 
The latest rules in my possession (5th February, 1908) state :— 


‘‘A ‘Special’ will have no right to be released on licence; 
but it is only prisoners of this class who will, under ordinary 
circumstances, be allowed to place their case before the Minister. 
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1. Report by the Comptroller-General of Prisons, New South Wales, 1907 (for 
year 1906), p. 2. 
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. ... ‘‘ Papers in such cases should state if definite employment 
can be found for the prisoner, and every facility should be 
afforded to an eligible prisoner to communicate on this subject 
with the Association for Aiding Discharged Prisoners or any 
kindred organisations or reputable persons likely to find a 
situation for him. Prison officers are enjoined to render all 
possible assistance in this respect, as unless suitable employment 
is obtained for a prisoner prior to discharge, there is little hope 
of his being able to lead a reformed life.’ 

In his latest report (1908) the Comptroller-General says, 
** There can be no doubt as to the value to the community of this 
new departure in criminology. It forms a most powerful deterrent 
as regards the professional criminal, and it should add to the 
security of life and property.”’ 

And now, after three years, our own prison authorities seem 
to be going to persuade Parliament to sanction a similar system 
in this country. 

It has been well said by Professor Van Hamel that ‘‘the 
indeterminate sentence has to be considered under two aspects— 
as a sentence of reform and as a sentence of surety.’’ It may 
perhaps be said that the Americans have considered it more from 
the aspect of reform, the Australians more from the aspect of 
surety. The latter—and this appears to be the point of view of 
some advocates in this country—are bent on getting hold of the 
“*habitual’’ and locking him up. The Americans try to catch 
him young and save him from a life of crime. Yet it is noteworthy 
that in both cases the element of reclamation is decided and 
prominent. I think we may have some faith that it will be so also 
in this country. 

And each type has the defects of its qualities, if one may put it 
that way. The Americans, fearful of handing over the individual 
indefinitely to the tender mercies of the administrator, place a 
maximum limit, and thus release a proportion of their prisoners 
unreformed. American advocates and administrators, therefore, 
ask for the abolition of this maximum limit. The New South 
Wales authorities, anxious not to treat an offender as a regular 
criminal too soon, lay themselves open to the criticism that their 
‘ progressive-stage system’’ of reformatory methods is somewhat 
belated. Why not begin it earlier, at the first hint or symptom of 
criminality ? And surely the determinate portion of the sentence 
is simply a relic of the old system of so much punishment for so 
much crime, and is destined to disappear. 

I plead, then, for the extension of the principle of the indeter- 
minate sentence, and its application all along the line. We want 
to catch the potential criminal (and who is nota potential criminal ?) 
at the first sign of potential criminality, and apply the required 
educative treatment. That is, our general education wants perfect- 
ing, and should be made elastic. We want also to secure the 
proper treatment for every criminal at whatever stage his crimin- 
ality shows itself, to keep him, as far as practicable, from harm 
to himself and to society until his reformation is fairly advanced. 
And if his reformation should prove to be impossible of achieve- 
ment, then we want to secure on his behalf, and for the sake of the 
community, such supervision and help as will give him the greatest 
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measure of liberty and usefulness compatible with the public order 
and welfare. 

But predetermined sentences and our present system of punitive 
imprisonment are surely incompatible with these ends. Treatment 
must be reformative; our prisons must become schools, colleges of 
decent life. And to give them a fair chance of doing their work, 
the periods of consignment must not be settled beforehand. 
Discharge must also be tentative and conditional, or probationary. 

We have hopeful beginnings already in our Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools for juveniles, and a promising experiment in 
the Borstal system for juvenile-adults, which is to be extended and 
improved. But they all want improving in the indeterminate and 
reformatory direction—to be more indeterminate and more reforma- 
tive. The judge or magistrate is not in a position to know how 
long it will take to cure a prisoner, or what treatment he needs. 
Educational experts, after close study of the individual, may be in 
such a position. 

All this may seem very idealistic and unpractical; but I think 
that it is in this direction that we are moving and must move. 
How much of it we can obtain, or at what rate, is another matter. 
We want an intelligent and effective public demand, and that we 
have not yet got. Then we want competent and trustworthy 
public servants to supply the demand; and how far we have got 
that I am not in a position to state. This is the great desideratum. 
To organise and administer the reclamation of criminals we require 
a man of whom it can be said, as has been said of Superintendent 
Scott, of Elmira, ‘‘ He is a king, a prince, among men.’"’ We 
have to find our ‘‘ kings,’’ our ‘‘ princes,’’ and set them to the 
task. I believe we have them amongst us if we want them. But, 
however that may be, I have some faith that with the inception of 
the Indeterminate Sentence, methods will improve and officers will 
improve. Although I believe that an Indeterminate Sentence with 
a continuance of our present prison system would be a monstrous. 
inhumanity, yet I do believe that the Indeterminate Sentence will 
itself necessitate more reformative methods, and also that really 
reformative methods will call for indeterminate, or at least, more 
elastie, sentences. a 

Undoubtedly in “‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ communities—and perhaps 
especially in this country—the Indeterminate Sentence has to meet 
great obstacles. I should class them as (1) traditional and (2) 
economic. ait 

The traditions and principles of our law and politics lead us 
to distrust the administrator, or at least hedge him about with 
checks and safeguards; and we look for these to our law-courts as 
well as to our representative institutions. Though the Crown can 

rdon or remit, no one can increase the award, whose maximum 


itely i t. But the Indeterminate Sentence 
is definitely fixed in open cour u pant eer eae 


demands that the period of loss of liberty shall be h 
the scenes by the administrator—nominally by the responsible 
minister, but really by permanent officials, whose suspectibilities 
in the matter of the freedom of the subject are under suspicion. 
Here, then, we find ourselves right up against a good old 
British prejudice, or principle. And we can only urge that ge 
factory safeguards are to be found. But it may be pointed out 
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that the only real safeguards lie in sound and effective public 
opinion and in finding, and trusting, the right public servants. 
These are safeguards which will make almost anything safe. 
Without these how can we have an efficient system at all ? 

As to economic difficulties—they are common, in some degree, 
to all civilised countries, but are especially felt under representative 
institutions, and perhaps most of all in this country. There is, of 
course, the great difficulty that if you treat your prisoners decently 
they are better off than thousands of honest poor. Well, it is so 
now. We cannot be expected to starve them because many poor 
people are starving. The only thing seems to be to make our 
institutions for criminals into schools or colleges of better life, and 
make of them a lever to lift the whole standard of, life—to shame 
ourselves into cleaner, honester, more decent ways of living and 
working all round. 

But the special economic difficulty I meant to refer to is that of 
organising industry for our criminal institutions. I see no chance 
of a satisfactory reformative system while it is possible to have in 
our prison reports such pasages 4s this: 

** During the year 1906-07 great difficulties have been experi- 
enced in finding suitable and sufficient employment for all the 
inmates of our prisons owing to a serious scarcity of Government 
work adapted to the capacity of our workers, who are mostly un- 
skilled.’’ ? 

If we are to provide an adequate industrial training for 
prisoners, we must have a thorough organisation of their indus- 
tries. And this can only be brought about by an understanding 
with the industrial world outside. 

Here is one of many examples of the need of thorough under- 
standing, confidence and co-operation between the general public 
and the appointed executive, without which no system or measure 
can be a great success, and which are certainly essential to the right 
working of the Indeterminate Sentence. 





ARTHUR ST. JOHN. 


2. Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, etc., 190/. 

Since writing the above, 1 have received the 1908 report, and find in it this 
(p. 43) :— 

‘For over two years we have been seriously handicapped in our endeavour to 
provide skilled work for prisoners owing to the reduced requirements of some of the 
Government Departments, more especially the Admiralty and War Department, with 
the inevitable result that the value of the labour performed has declined from 
£245,064 in the record year of 1904-05, to £240,362 in 1905-06, to £229,502 in 
1906-07, and finally to £224,931 in 1907-08. . . . The drop would have been greater 
but for the steady increase in the orders so kindly placed in our hands by the 
General Post Office. That great Department is, without doubt, our sheet anchor in 
the matter of prison employment. In 1907-08 it provided work for an average of 
about 2,400 men and women.” 

But 1 fear the educative value of making mail bags is not great; and its value 
a8 a preparation for employment outside must be still less. 
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Il. THe Errect ON THE CRIMINAL. 


When Mr. Gladstone sets himself the Herculean task of solving 
the problem of the chronic criminal, he approaches the question 
with a far-reaching knowledge, but from the official side only. No 
true solution of the criminal difficulty can be so obtained. 

Society has the right to be protected from these dangerous 
social pests; and the indeterminate sentence appears the easiest 
and surest way of attaining a certain degree of security. Who 
indeed can object to seeing the ‘* unreformable *’ burglar incar- 
cerated for ten or twenty years? Does he not hold some of us 
in terror of his visits, and why should we submit tamely to such 
constant fear? Are we not entitled to a remedy, however drastic 
and inhuman, against some of the shocking cruelties of crime ? 

What do the criminals say? There are two chief types: the 
“mug,’’ or stupid low class criminal, who is held in cheap 
contempt by the other or skilled class. The mug lives only for 
to-day; yesterday is ancient history and he never worries about 
to-morrow. He is not sufficiently intelligent to be resourceful. 
The skilled and daring criminal, whom Providence placed on this 
earth for better purposes and events, at once assumes a defensive 
attitude. If he is liable to the indeterminate sentence, he wont 
take it ‘* lying down ’’; and why should he? There will be some 
trouble, probably murder, but this is a question for the officials 
to settle. 

The officials appear to have very much underestimated the 
number of chronic criminals, who are eligible for the indeterminate 
sentence. They calculate on the few very superior men, who 
drive about in motor-cars, visiting out of the way mansions and 
castles, reckoning their haul in thousands of pounds sterling. 
These form but a drop in the bucket, when we think of the army 
of unskilled, troublesome pests, who seldom receive long sentences. 
Then there are the degenerates who commit revolting crimes, and 
are always a danger when at liberty. Mr. Gladstone’s scheme does 
not appear sufficiently comprehensive. It is the man in the street, 
the girl in the shop, and the child in the highway, who have equal 
claims with the wealthy, for protection against organized crime. 

The Bill, with the highest respect to its promoter, presents some 
inconsistency in making an effort and suggesting a faint hope 
of reform. Reform! Absurd. Does the chronic wish to reform ? 
Why should he? He is a sportsman through and through. If he 
is held tight in a trap, he must pro tempore submit, but will the 
relaxed discipline and the chaplain’s gentle persuasion touch his 


heart? The whole idea it too grotesque. Is he going to turn 
he is examined 


religious in the second year, in the hopes that when 
in his tenth year he may ‘be liberated ? Certainly he will find 
religion rather a poor comfort during our present prison methods. 
There is a ring of humour about philanthropy in prison, even 
when applied to the Borstal system. es allies 


I once spoke to a poor lad of 19 in his prison cell. 
he had pate serv cas ane of depravity. The cure could have 
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been attained without imprisonment by a good thrashing, or 
equally well by the influence of a court missionary or other religi- 
ous agency, with a change of surroundings. It was most desirable 
that, in any case, he should have mental occupation. As things 
were, he spent hours alone in his dingy cell, and had to drag out 
a miserable sentence of three years. He ‘‘ thought ’’ he was 
reforming, and was becoming religious, but at the same time, 
never too strong mentally, he was really becoming ‘“* dotty.’’ 
Officialdom had destroyed him mentally, and left him no backbone 
when turned adrift on Society. The chaplain did not consider him 
bad at heart, but the State has spent about £200 in order to turn 
him into an imbecile. Could not the tax-payers protest against 
such misapplication of public funds ? 

The Bill almost absurdly hopes to reform, at the same time as 
inflicting one of the worst of punishments. On the other hand, the 
State officially will not succour any effort to reform ex-convicts. 
Nor will the State give the slightest thought for the welfare of the 
convict as soon as he is cast outside the prison gate. If the 
Government would endow philanthropic bodies, not otherwise 
interfering with them, the army of criminals would not be so over- 
recruited. 

Let us now turn from the official side without minimizing its 
importance, and consider how closely we are related to the 
criminal, and if so what can we do for him. 

It will hardly be disputed that many of our worst criminals are 
victims of their surroundings. If such be true, it places us in the 
position of potential criminals; so we cannot afford to be self- 
righteous. Again, much of crime is not actual wrong doing but 
merely law breaking; whilst sufficient notice is not taken of actual 
wrong doing, which by skilful manoeuvring does not break the law. 
Society on the whole suffers more by the latter than by the former. 
The cause of this complex incongruity is class legislation, and the 
unseen influence of the old feudal system. 

To common sense folk, it seems a mistaken policy to shut up for 
life a burglar, who has perhaps broken into five of six mansions, 
without perceptibly affecting the owners; and allowing the illicit 
financier a long run, while he not only bleeds but ruins hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of families. 

At once we feel inclined to lose interest in the Bill, or in any- 
thing Parliament may do for the criminal, until it legislates on 
just, true, and honourable lines. It can close the avenues of crime 
in many ways without endangering Society. It is iniquitous to 
send a poor lad to prison for three months for ‘‘ sleeping out;”’ 
or for a similar period because he cannot pick 4lbs. of oakum a 
day in a workhouse. Those who can only be accused of poverty, 
must not be manufactured wholesale by the State into criminals; 
and when hardened and rebellious against Society, finished off 
with a life sentence. ' 

To the casual observer it may appear that I have got off the 
track in discussing the etiology of crime or the evolution of the 
criminal in connection with the Bill which is now before the 
country. It is not so. Did we not for years endeavour to trace 
the origin of diphtheria and typhoid, whilst making every effort to 
stamp out these diseases? We had to treat symptoms as they 
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occurred; but could we hope to check the progress of the epidemics 
unless we understood their pathology ? 

In the same way officialdom is treating symptoms when merely 
inflicting punishment. In medical circles this is described as 
empiricism, and in vulgar parlance as quackery. In past ages we 
were obliged to act as quacks, but now with the strides of Science, 
we attack the underlying cause or origin of disease. Crime grows 
like a cancer in the body of Society. Like cancer, crime rots in the 
centre, because it cannot live on itself; whereas they each grow 
actively in their surrounding areas. Cancer extends into healthy 
uninfected tissue, whilst crime penetrates the purest sections of 
Society. Parliament cannot take a broad view of the situation, 
and consequently grubs about in the dead central mass, making no 
impression in the actively increasing and infecting areas. There- 
fore the punishment of the ‘‘ hopeless’’ criminals, who are dead 
to the world, cannot be separated from the rapid increase of crime 
and the cause thereof. 

Let us pause to consider what sort of material makes up the 
criminal ‘‘classes.’’ The term classes is here, however, a mis- 
nomer, as there is no one class more criminal than another in the 
incipient conditions. Criminals are drawn from all classes 

From personal investigation I would sub-divide the criminal 


masses into two groups :— 
DEGENERATES AND DERELICTS. 


Degenerates are bad mental machines. Their bodies may be 
perfect, but more commonly show ugliness and malproportion in 
form and feature. Hence Lombroso, who had studied this subject 
closely, has suggested the term ‘‘ stigmata of degeneration’’ for 
these various malformations, such as badly shaped and arranged 
teeth or jaws, ill-formed noses, skulls, and so forth. But the 
evidence to Society is the ill-judged acts of these unfortunates; 
their stubbornness; their stupidity, and their incorrigibleness. 
They are hopeless from the beginning, and punishment, however 
severe, makes no impression. ; 

Whilst admiring Lombroso’s research, I cannot agree with his 
very wholesale statements. There are many who are profoundly 
ugly in body, but perfect in thought and mind; whereas many 
cunning people of evil purpose are superbly handsome. In a 
paper which I read to a medical society, I speculatively hinted at 
the criminal’s brain, by describing him as having * the body of 
a man, the impulse of youth, and the control of a child.’’ A little 
later, I had the opportunity of obtaining the brain of a man whom 
I had seen in life, and who was a most degraded and repulsive 
individual. He was also a murderer and had spent a good portion 
of his life in penal servitude. I found in his case that those parts 
of the brain devoted to sensation and motion, were about normal. 
He had indeed the body of aman. On the other hand the ‘‘silent’’ 
areas of the brain which are devoted to the association of ideas, 
the psychic areas were in a condition of arrested evolution. They 
were but little more developed than in infancy. He never could 
have been an intellectual man, and his life history showed that he 
never ‘‘ went straight.’’ He was physically a complete man but 
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mentally a child. Fancy trying to propel a man of war or a 
cruiser with the machinery of a tramp steamer. Is the cruiser 
responsible for the damage it would do in a crowded river, or does 
the fault lie with incompetent engines and steering apparatus ? 
So it is with our poor degenerates when they run amuck. 

The man in the street has recognized the degenerate, but has 
not understood him. If these observations on the brain are 
corroborated, the degenerate will take his place in the rolls and 
archives of Science. There will then be no excuse for any Govern- 
ment if he be overlooked, any more than for neglecting a man with 
smallpox parading the public thoroughfare. It is indeed safer to 
allow people with smallpox to roam the streets and spread infection. 

Far more loathsome is the degenerate, for wherever he goes he 
spreads poison and infects the purest moral atmosphere. Still 
worse he propagates superabundantly. 

What will this new Bill do for Society in getting rid of the 
degenerates? As far as I can see the Bill hardly touches this 
class. Some official writing to The Times, unofficially stated that 
the new prison at the Isle of Wight was only expected to receive a 
few hundreds, and the number would rapidly decrease. This 
statement was advanced as a placebo to the inhabitants of that 
beautiful island. Degenerates, however, amount not merely to a 
few hundreds, but to some hundreds of thousands, and are always 
on the increase. The degenerates pester the masses. They beg: 
they pilfer; they are filthy in act and word; and frequently burst 
out into every degree of crime and violence. The degenerates 
spend their lives in and out of three-public institutions, prison, 
workhouse, and asylum. The new Bill, however, will not 
segregate them. 

Even the solace of religion cannot assist the degenerate very 
much, for he has earned the title ‘‘ weak-minded *’ or ‘* feeble- 
minded,’’ and so has no appreciation of higher things, or even of 
his true surroundings. 

The new Bill has no terrors for him. When he commits a 
brutal murder or revolting crime, he may get his ten or twenty 
years, but this is not sufficient to entitle him to the indeterminate 
sentence. Surely there is some misconception in this effort to 
protect Society. After the degenerate has served his sentence, he 
is cast on the world, but with this addition, that in many cases he 
was labelled in prison, W.M., weak-minded. He _ probably 
escapes another long term in prison, for he is not clever enough. 
He is none the less a chronic criminal, an intolerable nuisance, 
and the new Bill does not protect us from him. We want some 
perfectly new system on the plan of the indeterminate sentence, 
but more of the type of a colony. These men are not lunatics. 
Yet their ultimate treatment must be as if they are irresponsible. 
A degenerate is to a normal as a bad Geneva watch is to a good 
English lever. Their sentence must be indeterminate, in a deter- 
minate manner. That is to say, no liberty or casting them on the 
long-suffering public, unless it be shown that they are responsible, 
and have self-control. With this limitation, most of them will 
spend their lives in the colony. 

Whilst we demand protection, we must be full of compassion 
for these men. They are bad, very bad, but not of their own 
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making. The causes are chiefly inherited syphilis and tubercle; 
alcoholism in one or both parents or grandparents; and poverty. 

The new Bill seems specially directed against the more success- 
ful members of the other group, 


THE DERELICTS 

Derelicts are normals who have lost their way. They have 
gone wrong through adverse circumstances. They include all 
sorts and conditions of men, and we find amongst them individuals 
who are sober, intelligent and even refined. With many their 
only fault is their particular speciality. Some of them are men of 
high morals; that is to say, we may find a man, who would not 
stoop to injure a helpless child or woman, although he would 
justify himself in robbing the mansions of the rich. Such a man 
is more or less of a Socialist. He is willing to assist the weak and 
needy, but an enemy to the moneylender and extortioner. Can 
we really blame him? Are not the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament full of anthemas against this very class? They are 
robbers. Is it then wrong to rob them in return? That is the 
argument, and it is not devoid of feature. 1 have frequently heard 
the long timers say that they never robbed the poor. 

A large number of these men are of respectable lower middle- 
class. The father of one skilled pickpocket whom | met was a 
respectable carriage builder. This was the only blemish in the 
family. He was a sport or variation. Why he enjoyed crime 
and was regardless of his many long sentences, it was impossible 
to find out. He will be one of the first occupants of the new prison, 
But they won't tame him. He promises his guardians a warm 
time and is now again in penal servitude. But he can be tamed. 
He is docile under argument and persuasion. There is, however, 
only one way of taming him, and that lies in the methods of the 
Salvation Army If I were a farmer instead of a doctor, I should 
like that man to look after the live stock. It would be his hobby, 
and he would not neglect the animals. Cannot the Government, 
with its inexhaustible taxation, not too wisely employed, spare 
half a million to start some 8 or 10 labour colonies? It is a small 
sum, a six-hundredth part of the price of our last war. 

The Government think that gentler methods will reclaim these 
men, and make them more reconciled to permanent seclusion. In 
this they are very much mistaken. Their watchword is now ‘‘ No 
surrender.’’ Opportunities to escape will have to be more closely 
watched, and chains may have to replace the anticipated gentle 
suasion. 

The present Bill offers protection for one class of Society, 
chiefly the wealthy, but it will prove a failure in stemming crime 
or reforming the criminal. The cure comes when the disease has 
reached an incurable stage. Moreover, the so-called cure is abso- 
lutely futile, for while we look to officialdom for protection in return 
for taxation, we are not so unpractical as to expect either sympathy, 
philanthropy, or moral elevation from that quarter, as things are 
constituted. At the same time I fully recognize the humanity and 
sympathy of many of our present officials as individuals. Alas, 
the entanglement of red tape thwarts all their efforts. 

ALBerT WILSON. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 


“ History anp Ernnocraruy or Arrica, South of the Zambesi, from the 
Settlement of the Portuguese at Sofala in September, 1505, to 
the Conquest of Cape Colony by the British in September, 1795.” 
By George McCall Theal. In 3 vols., with maps and plates. Vol. i., 
“The Portuguese in South Africa from 1505 to 1700.” London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. 

“Tue Necro Races: A Sociological Study.” Vol. i., “ The Negritos, the 
Negritians, the Fellatahs.” By Jerome Dowd. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


A third edition of Dr. Theal’s well-known “ History of South Africa” 
is now appearing, and, as the author has made several additions to the 
information previously given concerning the native races, he has added 
the words “and Ethnography” to the original title. As thus re-written 
the book presents us with an extremely useful general account of the native 
population south of the Zambesi which will suffice for ordinary purposes. 
The student, however, will be disappointed to find that the author rarely 
gives his authorities, and the scanty allusions to the literature bearing 
on the ethnography of South Africa are painfully inadequate and often 
not up-to-date. Dr. Theal claims to have “ been engaged for many years 
in studying the traditions, habits and powers of thought of the Bantu 
tribes of the south-eastern coast.” Thus presumably much of the informa- 
tion here given has been obtained first-hand, but one fails to find any 
acknowledgment of the labours of other well-known workers in similar 
fields, and no allusion is made to the discussions which have arisen among 
students concerning the nature of various customs and beliefs. 

Scant reference is given to the subject of stone implements of which such 
a surprising number have been found in so many places in South Africa, 
and no mention is made of the publications of Mr. J. P. Johnson and 
others which have revealed the existence of unexpected problems. The 
matter is one of great importance as it opens out a vista of remote 
antiquity for the residence of man in South Africa of which few are aware. 
There is no evidence one way or the other for associating with the 
Bushmen these implements of diverse types and varied date. Indeed, 
legends have been gathered from the Bushmen themselves in which they 
speak of an older race. 

It is decidedly startling to an anthropoligst to read (page 8) that “ the 
Bushmen show affinities, as Dr. Bleek has pointed out, with tribes in 
Australia, and, as Mr. Stow has shown, with sections of the Mongolian 
race.” Dr. Bleek referred to certain “ Resemblances in Bushman and 
Australian Mythology.” Mr. Stow, however, states that in giving these 
comparisons “ Dr. Bleek says it is not the special coincidences of belief 
between the Bushmen and the Australians which he should conclude to 
have been derived by them from a common source, ‘but rather the spirit 
of mythological conception in both nations, due probably to similar 
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causes.’ This is quite another matter, a perfectly legitimate position 
to adopt. Mr. Stow’s remarks about the resemblances between the 
Bushmen and “some of the branches of the Mongolian race” are based 
solely upon skin-colour, short stature, and absence of a beard. No 
anatomist would regard these as sufficient evidence. The Mongol and the 
Bushman are respectively extreme types of the two most widely divergent 
races of men. According to the latest researches of Meinhof the Bushman 
language belongs to the isolating Sudanic (pure negro) group, and 
their clicks are in reality consonants. Dr. Theal says: “It is difficult to 
conceive of a human being in a more depraved condition than that of a 
Bushman ” ; but adds, “ They probably enjoyed more real happiness in life 
than the destitute class in any European city.” 

Dr. Theal states that Dr. Bleek, by comparing the language of the least 
modified Hottentots with the speech of sections of the inhabitants of the 
Northern Africa, pronounced them to have close affinities, the Hottentot 
agreeing with the Hamitic, Semitic and Indo-European languages in 
having a grammatic sex or gender. Meinhof extends this comparison, and 
decides that the Hottentot language is Hamitic. There is other evidence 
to show that the Hottentots themselves may be a Hamitic-Bushman cross 
which probably took place somewhere in Eastern Africa, perhaps in what 
is now British East Africa. 

Concerning the vexed question of the ruins of Rhodesia, Dr, Theal 
maintains a discreet impartiality. He evidently thinks that the Bantu 
were not. sufficiently advanced in knowledge to undertake the reef-mining 
of which such extensive remains exist, but who these energetic people were 
and when they lived is still a mystery. 


“There is no mention of any of them [the massive buildings and lines of 
fortifications) being occupied at or after the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
if those farthest east had been, the fact could hardly have escaped the knowledge of 
Portuguese residents at Sofala and the Zambesi stations. Of those south and west 
of their trading posts they might never have heard. . . . Bantu tribes with only the 
ordinary amount of intelligence and energy possessed by these people [were living 
there then, and they have since continued in possession of a] territory where once 
so much industry had been expended. Still a little gold was obtained from a few of 
the shallowest of the old workings down to the days of Tshaka (p. 179)... . 4 At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when South-eastern Africa was first visited by 
Europeans, small quantities of gold—chiefly alluvial—were collected, but no 
traditions were extant of either the first working of the mines or of the erection of 
the great stone buildings. The Bantu who occupied the country had not been there 
for many generations. Asiatics were in possession of all the trade, but not of the 
soil, or of dominion over the inhabitants (p. 181). . . . How far up the Zambesi the 
Mohammedans were accustomed to go cannot be ascertained with precision. They 
had a small settlement on its southern bank, where the Portuguese village of Sena 
now stands, about 225 kilometres from the sea, but it is doubtful whether they had 
any fixed post farther inland, though travelling traders probably penetrated the 


country to a great distance” (p. 196). 


The second half of the book deals with the discovery and colonisation 
of South Africa by the Portuguese. “ The time was critical, for the Turks 


were then menacing Christendom, and if they had secured a monopoly of 
the Indian trade their wealth and strength would have been so augmented 
that it is doubtful whether they might not have succeeded in entering 


Vienna in 1529. 


As yet the Moslem power was divided, for Egypt was 
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still under the Mameluke rulers, and the greater portion of the Indian 
products that found their way to Europe was obtained by the Venetians at 
Alexandria.” The Sultan Selim overthrew the Mamelukes in 1517, and 
made Egypt a province of his dominions; thus the whole trade from the 
Indian Ocean would have been theirs if the Portuguese had not just in 
time forestalled them. In 1487 Dias rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
Vasco da Gama reached the Limpopo on January 6th, 1498, arrived 
at Mombasa on the 7th of April, and on the 24th of that month reached 
India, the object for which the Portuguese had striven so long. 

From the date of Vasco da Gama’s return from his first voyage to India 
rumours concerning the gold of Sofala had fascinated the minds of all 
classes of men in Portugal. These rumours greatly exaggerated the 
quantity of the precious metal actually obtainable, and all the difficulties 
of acquiring it were lost sight of. There was considerable trouble in 
occupying Sofala, but the island of Mozambique was taken without any 
opposition on the part of its Mohammedan occupants. The African 
settlements appear to have never really thrived; they were based solely 
upon exploitation; for a very long time no attempt had been made to 
colonise any part of Africa south of the Zambesi; commerce and the 
conversion of the heathen were the sole objects of the Portuguese who 
visited the country, but the latter never proved successful. There was no 
surplus population in Portugal with which to found colonies. To procure 
labourers to till the soil of the southern provinces, slaves were introduced 
from Africa; they first arrived in 1441, and “then the doom of the 
kingdom was sealed.” No other Europeans have ever treated negroes so 
mildly as the Portuguese, or been so ready to mix with them on equal 
terms. Corruption of the grossest kind was prevalent in the administration 
everywhere. The influence of Portugal was destroyed in 1578 by the total 
destruction of the armies and death of King Sebastiio by the Moors in 
Northern Africa. All these events naturally weakened the power of the 
Portuguese in South Africa, and the natives continually asserted them- 
selves and harassed and frequently worsted the Portuguese. Portugal 
was annexed to Spain in 1580. The enemies of Spain now became her 
enemies also, her factories and fleets were exposed to attack, but she 
received no assistance from Spain in defending them. 

The French were the first to follow the Portuguese round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and they were followed by the English; but neither troubled 
South Africa, the Indies being their objective. When Portugal came 
under the dominion of Spain, the merchants of the Netherlands, who had 
been accustomed to obtain at Lisbon products which they required for 
home consumption and for the large European trade which they carried 
on, determined to open up direct communication with the East. In 1602 
a National Company was inaugurated which soon wrested from the 
Portuguese their choicest possessions in the East, but they were never able 
to eject the Portuguese from the comparatively worthless coast of South- 
eastern Africa. Table Bay was first occupied in 1608 as a port of call 
and refreshment, and a report was made on “ the possibility of opening up 
a trade, of bringing the Hottentots first to ‘civility, and then ‘to a 
knowledge of God’” (p. 424). 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that this volume covers a wide 
range, and contains a mass of valuable information. Dr. Theal informs 
us that the Ministry of 1904 brought his researches to an end, although 
it would not have cost the public treasury a sixpence had he been permitted 
to continue his work two or three years longer. Hence he asks to be 
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forgiven for commencing his “ narrative with the arrival of the Portuguese 
instead of with the crossing of the Zambesi by the first Bantu invaders 
of the south and giving a detailed account of the movements of the tribes 
thereafter.” Whatever may have been the reason for this step, it has 
resulted in a great less. 

Mr. Dowd’s book is an interesting application of the methods of the 
Le Play school of sociology as elaborated by M. E. Demolins and the 
numerous contributors to La Science Sociale. The brilliant articles in 
that journal written by M. A. de Preville on “Le Continent africain,” and 
reprinted as “ Les Sociétés africaines,” have evidently inspired the author, 
who has, however, very largely supplemented his French colleague's facts 
and inferences by data obtained from the works of a considerable number 
of travellers, to which references are copiously supplied. The map is 
partly adapted from that designed by de Preville, but it is a pity, to take 
only one instance, that, following his model, Mr. Dowd did not include 
Uganda in the banana zone, since the Baganda live almost entirely upon 
bananas. 

The first volume, which is the only one yet published, deals with the 
Negritos (it is, however, customary to confine the term Negrito to the 
black Pygmies of the East Indian region) in which are included the 
Pygmies, Bushmen and Hottentots; the Negritians, by which term is 
meant the true negro of the West Coast and the Sudan, and the Tibu of 
the Sahara; and the Fellatahs, who are more generally known as Fulbé, 
Fulah, ete., but whose true name is Pal-be. The author definitely accepts 
the view that the Fulah are a Berber-Negro mixed race; there may be 
in parts some Berber or Mediterranean admixture, but it seems more 
probable that the ancestors of these pastoral people were Hamites from 
Eastern Africa. 

The author first describes the physical conditions under which each 
main group lives, with allusions to the flora and fauna of the areas under 
consideration ; he then passes on to a description of the people, their 
economic life, including family life, political life, religious life, sesthetic 
life, and psychological characteristics. The general scheme is well 
conceived, and on the whole carried out in a satisfactory manner, but the 
book would have gained considerably if the author had held himself in 
more restraint. Many explanations are given without warning the reader 
that they are purely hypothetical ; for example—* The superiority of the 
Bushmen over the Pygmies in art development is due to two influences, 
first, contact with the superior races that passed southward along the 
eastern chain of mountains [a statement that no ethnologist will support, 
since the remarkable pictorial art of the Bushmen was certainly not 
inspired by the inartistic Hottentots or by the Bantu], and second, the 
more temperate climate which stimulates the mind and favours reflection ; 
but why did it not have this effect on the Hottentots? We are shown a 
pleasing picture of the Bushmen sitting round their camp-fires “ on winter 
evenings” (!) “rehearsing in their fancy the events of the past day, the 
past week or year.” Then follows a glowing account of the fancy- 
stimulating effects of camp-fires, with a reference to the burning-bush of 
Moses and the musings of David while the fire was burning, “ and may 
it not be that the open fire will have to come back into our modern life 
[in the United States of America] before we can have another great age 


of art literature?” 
Occasionally Mr. Dowd makes slips in his natural history ; thus in 
the Sudan, “the tiger (sic) makes the cireumambience hideous with his 
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panting aspiration,” or again, “ butterflies and other insects glory in their 
motley colours and brilliant illuminations.” The works of Reclus and 
Ratzel have been considerably drawn upon, but none of their ethnological 
data are first-hand; on the other hand, the original observations of 
Sir Harry Johnston on the Pygmies, or of Stow on the Bushmen and 
Hottentots, are not mentioned, and other publications might have been 
consulted with advantage. The book will prove helpful and stimulating 
to many teachers and students, but it must be used with caution. There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of grouping multitudinous tribes 
according to their prevailing economic conditions, and seeking an 
explanation of social, political, esthetic, and religious activities therefrom, 
which is the method of the school of Le Play; but this method is at times 
somewhat too facile and is subject to the serious danger of occasionally 
explaining too much. A very wide knowledge of ethnology is a necessary 
preliminary to successful generalisation, and it should be remembered 


that unsupported hypotheses do not advance science. 
A. C. Happon. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


“Factors iv Mopgern History.” By A. F. Pollard, M.A., Professor of 
Constitutional History in University College, London. Constable 
and Co,, 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this exceptionally interesting course of lectures, Professor Pollard 
boldly essays the fascinating task of explaining processes of historic 
causation. Knowing, doubtless, how such work is regarded by the 
specialists, he throws down the gage of defiance in his first sentence. 
“ Whatever I may hope to say or do in the ensuing lectures,” he begins, 
“one thing I shall not attempt, and that is, to give you a history of 
England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. An effort of 
that kind would simply result in the perpetration of yet another of those 
miserable text-books of English history, which may be necessary but are 
certainly evil, which prefer knowledge to understanding, and seem 
expressly designed to nip the bud of historical interest and to clip the 
wings of historical imagination. It is almost a miracle that any incipient 
students of history survive this crushing ordeal. .. .” It is not possible 
to raise the sociological issue more emphatically. Many times over, during 
centuries, men have seen and said that the real interest and value of 
history lie in the comprehension of it; and, apart from the empirical 
explanations with which even the most conventional history-tellers pepper 
their pages, a few writers have aimed at systematic interpretation, with 
very varying fortune. Every miscarriage has caused glee in Gath; and 
in the latest histories proper the effort given to sociological explanation is 
still trifling in comparison with that spent on documentary research. 
There is thus something in the nature of a new manifesto in Professor 
Pollard’s resonant and inspiriting challenge. Here at last, one would say, 
is the qualified sociological historian, For the academic who thus braves 
the academic frown is the learned biographer of Henry VIII. and 
Cranmer, and the historian of England under Protector Somerset—an 
expert who knows the sixteenth century in particular as only an expert can. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the book is full of value. In the 
opening lecture Professor Pollard gets rid practically, though unfortunately 
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not theoretically, of the spurious factor of “ National Character "—the 
virtus dormitivus of pre-scientific history. In the second he puts in a 
striking light the functions and reactions of the middle class; in the 
third, fourth and fifth he studies the interactions of monarchy, opinion 
and Parliament in the sixteenth century ; in the sixth the economic factors ; 
in the seventh the developments and reactions of new political ideas in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and soon. Almost always he has 
his hand on verae causae; and there can be few students for whom any 
chapter does not yield fresh light, and the satisfaction which comes of 
realising causation. It will go hard if such a book does not go far to 
create a school. 

This said, it may be permitted to suggest that Professor Pollard 
inevitably forces on a critical reader a new perception of the difficulty 
of the undertaking. He is open, perhaps, to the criticism that he does 
not fully realise this—does not perceive, or at least does not posit, the 
complexity of the historic process and the number of the factors; and that 
he at times offers an explanation which does not take account of the most 
important. While ostensibly discarding the verbalist formula of national 
character, he advances propositions which involve it, as this:—‘ France 
was more successful because its unity was more real, Unity, in fact, 
has been its passion under all its forms of government, and mountain 
chains have not secluded its people in close compartments” (p. 65). 
Instantly one asks, But why? and there is no answer. Explanation is 
not even attempted; and the undergraduate, here cited, who “ remarked 
that the great thing about history was that it required no thinking,” has 
had undue encouragement. 

Again, in the lecture on “ Henry VIII. and the Reformation,” it is 
implied (pp. 92-93) that the “ Teutonic strain” counted for more in the 
working of the Reformation than the question of the divorce. But 
elsewhere our author in effect makes “a middle class” the most essential 
factor in the Reformation everywhere, though on his own later showing 
the middle class in Scotland became a measurable factor only after the 
Church was there overthrown. In making the lack of a middle class 
the cause of the collapse of the Reformation in Poland, therefore, he has 
misstated the causation. In Poland, as in Scotland, the landowners were 
the prime workers in the revolution; and the proximate cause of the 
reversal in Poland was that there, under a Catholic king, the feudal tenure 
of the great estates was made a means of endowing the Catholic reaction. 
In the Scandinavian States, similarly, the effective forces of the Reforma- 
tion were kings and nobles, equally bent on lands and revenues, not the 
middle class. And in Switzerland, yet again, in nine cantons the 
inhabitants are mostly Catholic and mostly German. 

This tendency on our author's part to be trop simpliste is probably the 
cause of a certain lack of coérdination in his reasoning concerning the 
monarchy and the people in the English Reformation. In one lecture 
the King figures as succeeding in virtue of the hearty and willing support 
of his people and Parliaments; while in another the poor moral quality 
of his Parliaments is brought out; and in yet another his despotism is 
acknowledged. The forces are never properly under view together. In a 
word, Professor Pollard’s brilliant and capable performance, while yielding 
much light, reveals once more that civics, albeit, as the Professor claims, 
necessarily an “inexact” science, is not on that account less in need of 
vigilant and Jogically exact handling than physics, and is finally quite as 
difficult. It cannot, in fact, be properly developed without just some 
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such manifold comparison of notes and counterchecking of theories as 
have gone to build up the other sciences of organic nature. What it needs 
at present is not a sequence of “systems "—our author, happily, does not 
obtrude one—but a series of mutually supplementing and rectifying 
observers and reasoners. The charm and the merit of Professor Pollard’s 
pioneer adventure lie in its combination of so much accurate knowledge 
and just insight with a delightful readableness and a faculty of 


stimulating thought no less rare than any of these qualities. 
J. M. Ropgrrson. 


“Tue Branmans, Tuersts, anp Musiims or Inpia.” By J. Campbell 
Oman. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1907. 


The new volume by Mr. Campbell Oman on “ The Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India,” is less closely knit than its predecessor on the 
Indian mystics, ascetics, and saints. It is divided into three unequal 
parts. The first contains four chapters, on the cultus of Kali and Durga, 
on caste in India, on Theism in Bengal, and on Hindu Social Reformers. 
In the second part the author describes the Holi Festival, and usages 
connected with lunar eclipses and funerals. The last part is devoted to 
the Mohammedan Muharram and stories of some Indian Faquirs. These 
two parts have much the nature of magazine articles. Readers interested 
in “ Fire-walking ” will find a careful account of a scene witnessed by Mr. 
Oman at Lahore, pp. 323—326. There are some excellent illustrations 
from photographs and drawings by the writer's son, Mr. William Campbell 
Oman, A.R.I.B.A. In this arrangement the opening chapter of the book 
would seem more naturally to precede the sketches in Part I]; and the 
three chapters that follow, pp. 34—237, would then constitute a weighty 
contribution to the discussions of Indian reform. Throughout the volume 
the writer can draw on a large and varied store of personal memories and 
observations. His citations from modern books and periodicals published 
in India will often be of great value to readers at home; and his grave 
and measured judgments suggest many new aspects of social problems to 
students who cannot hope to acquire the first-hand knowledge, extending 
through a period of more than forty years, which this work reveals. 

In dealing with the general history of Caste Mr. Oman follows good 
authorities in laying stress, among the manifold and complex causes which 
have produced it, on elements of race and religion; and he dwells with 
emphasis on the effects of the Brahman conquest of India, as distinct from 
the original Aryan immigration. He points to the supremacy of the 
Brahmans in “vast territories where the Aryan race is not ethnically 
represented,” and to the additional fact that Brahmans are not always 
themselves of that race. The tendency to sub-division is illustrated in a 
curious way by the Gujarati Brahmans where one sub-caste act as gurus 
or spiritual advisers to the agriculturists, another in the same way to the 
shoemakers, and so on, Nor are they confined to religious functions. 
Law, business or agriculture, may occupy them, even the army and the 
Government department may enroll them in the service of the State. 
Numbers are even cooks in Sudra households ; and one sub-caste known as 
the “evil” Brahmans who claim the clothing, bedding, and drinking 
vessel of the dead, are held in such abhorrence that to meet one in the 
morning is a very bad omen. Other castes have split up in similar ways, 
so that the last census could reckon no less than 2,378 main castes and 
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tribes. The persistence of such an institution must have (urges Mr. Oman) 
profound social consequences: had it not in some ways suited the life of 
the people, its obvious drawbacks must have long ago led to its dissolution. 
The author has no difficulty in showing the futility of some of the critic- 
isms of Western philosophic historians, and in pointing out some features 
of value which can only be noted on the spot. For instance the Indian 
trade-castes have preserved the tradition of various arts; and “the value 
of the Indian caste as a co-operative society in full working order has been 
so far recognised that the official Registrar of Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties in the United Provinces recently suggested that the caste should be 
made the unit of co-operation.” In a land where there is no poor-law, 
the union of family groups under the caste-system has been of great 
importance in preventing or relieving destitution, and it has also tended 
(in Mr, Oman’s judgment) to suppress immorality. Of course modern 
conditions slowly modify its power. Railways, hospitals and jails ignore 
its claims. So do the college class-room and the play-ground. Foreign 
travel, the administration of justice, and the growth of democratic senti- 
ment, are all hostile to its exclusiveness. But the marriage customs which 
depend upon it, show extraordinary tenacity, and the author does not 
expect any successful assault upon them for long years to come. 

These, also, must be judged not by Western but by Eastern standards. 
The question of social reform is approached by Mr. Oman through the 
history of the Theistic movement in Bengal, begun by Ram Mohun Roy, 
and expounded with so much eloquence by the late Keshub Chunder Sen. 
The author's sympathy with it is imperfect, though he tries hard to be 
just to the remarkable personalities which have been associated with it. 
He finds it too much infected with the “austere occidental views” of 
foreign Unitarians; and it departs too widely from the inherited beliefs 
of Indian pantheism. But he recognises the social importance of some 
of its developments, such as its encouragement of the re-marriage of 
widows, and its efforts for the education of women. Very interesting are 
the sections devoted to the subjects of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood, where the writer again endeavours to find out the social 
causes which have produced and maintained these practices. As in other 
cases he is careful to cite evidence from difierent parts of India, with the 
view of mitigating the impression of uniformity so easily produced by 
hasty generalisation. His expectations of the effects of improved female 
education are not high; and he dreads the economic and moral results 
of the entry of Indian women into social freedom. The standard of living 
will rise and impose a much more strenuous labour on the people in order 


Competition between the sexes will become keener, and 


to meet it. 
Mr. Oman touches 


marriages will be less frequent and less permanent. 
on many other interesting questions, such as the temple-women, strange 
practices of immodest bathing in the Punjab, the difficulties of social 
intercourse between Europeans and natives and the like. His views are 
the result of long observation and reflection, and deserve the serious 
consideration of all who are interested in Indian reform. In another 
edition perhaps Mr. Oman will break up some of his long sentences, and 
correct occasional infelicities of grammar. More attention should be paid 
to the printer's errors, such as parusha for purusha, p. 50; Atarva for 
Atharva (twice), p. 76; Ghrantha for Grantha, p. 111; Angir-dsmriti, 
p. 181. The date 1883 on p. 148 should be 1893, 


J. Estiin Carpenter. 
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“Campripce: A Brigr Stupy 1x Socra, Questions.” By Eglantyne Jebb. 
Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. Price 4s, 6d. net. 


Miss Jebb has not in this volume made a study of Cambridge in order 
to throw a light on social questions, but rather to throw light on Cam- 
bridge, and the work seems intended for undergraduates and residents. 

An interesting account is given in Chapter II. of the local government 
of Cambridge in the early part of the last century. In 1833 a Commission 
of Inquiry into the state of municipal affairs was held, “ The population 
of the town exceeded 20,000 but its government was vested in a small body 
of ‘freemen’ who numbered at the time 158, but of whom only 118 were 
resident. The funds of charities had been misappropriated, some of them 
had entirely disappeared and were lost to the town for ever. Corporate 
property had been alienated to members of the Corporation. If it had 
not been for these alienations Cambridge would have been one of the 
richest Corporations in England. One alderman had bought for a 
guinea land worth £150.” One Common Council-man maintained to the 
Commissioners “that he thought the Corporation had a right to expend 
their income on themselves and their friends without being bound to 
apply any part of it for the good of the town” (p. 17). 

One would like to know whether ill gotten goods really never prosper. 
The history of the municipal plunderers and of their descendants might 
be recommended as an object of research to sociological students. 

The proximity of the wise and learned seems to have had no effect on 
the sanitary conditions of Cambridge. “TI feel it incumbent on me to 
state,” wrote the superintending inspector in 1849, “that the sanitary 
condition of numerous courts and places is so wretched as to be a disgrace 
to humanity and still more so to civilization; and I believe it next to an 
impossibility for their inhabitants to be healthy, cleanly, or even moral” 
(p. 22). 

In the chapters on want of employment Cambridge is stated to be 
more hardly hit than the rest of the country by the decline of the building 
trade, because it may be regarded as the staple trade of the town. It is 
also noted that “in Cambridge it is more possible than in many places 
to live without an income. ... It is partly because there are so many 
ways of earning money casually without submitting to the strain of con- 
tinuous labour. Quite a lot of money can be made at times by lifting 
down luggage from cabs, picking up tennis balls, ete., enough to tempt 
young men from the drudgery of regular work, yet not enough for a 
livelihood” (p. 66). 

Miss Jebb calls attention to the class of men whose case needs more 
consideration than is ever given to it--the men “who call themselves 
skilled workmen, but who are really only half-skilled. Many young men 
will learn a little here and a little there, will not stay in one place long 
enough to master what they learn, but will go off in the hope of getting 
higher wages for work which they are incapable of doing well. The 
printing trade, for instance, cannot be mastered under seven years, and 
this particularly lengthy period of instruction is rather daunting, more 
especially when the trade can be partially picked up in half that time ” 
(p. 70). We doubt whether this type of youth has ever received fair play 
either from employers or friends. The demand for specialisation during 
boyhood is not justified by nature. Industry should adapt itself to the 
needs of man, to those of the worker as well as to those of the consumer ; 
and youth has a right to change of occupation, of thought, of scene, 
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most of all to change of aim in life. Perhaps it is because society 
ignores this right that we have so many men in the casual labour ranks 
whose principal drawback seems to be instability rather than laziness. 
That the Cambridge colleges are trying to make up for past neglect is 
obvious as we read the list of societies which aim at increasing health, 
temperance, thrift and self reliance. The essays on these subjects are rather 
didactic and occasionally, as in the chapter on thrift, the illustrations 
remind one too much of an eighteenth century tract with the attraction 
of the character names omitted. But on the whole they bear witness to 


the good sense and experience of the contributors to the volume. 
C. E. C. 


“Work anp Waces.” By S. J. Chapman. Part II: “Wages and 
Employment.” Longmans, 


This is the second of a series of volumes in continuation of the 
important work in which Lord Brassey laid the foundation in this 
country of the comparative international study of work and wages. The 
first volume set forth certain groups of facts relating to the industrial 
and commercial efficiency of the principal nations engaged in international 
competition. Here we have a study of distinctively labour problems in 
the several countries, containing a large amount of carefully assorted 
facts and figures drawn from the best available sources in Great Britain, 
Germany, America and France. A very full and valuable statement of 
the history, present status and policy of labour organisations in the 
several countries is followed by a discussion of the principles underlying 
the sliding seale, and the machinery of voluntary or compulsory concilia- 
tion and arbitration. A long chapter is then devoted to an analysis of 
the nature of unemployment, its directly traceable economic causes, and the 
various attempts made, especially in Continental countries, to reduce or 
relieve unemployment by means of insurance, labour bureaus and 
exchanges, relief works and colonies. Finally, we have a chapter 
summarising what is done in the several countries for workmen’s insurance 
In the text and the appendices a large amount of 


and old age pensions. 
A very shrewd and 


valuable recent statistical evidence is set forth. 
careful running commentary accompanies the narrative and helps to 
interpret the statistics. 

Regarded as a work of reference upon the facts of “the labour 
question” it is of immense value. The facts and figures it contains do 
nothing, however, to validate or even to illustrate the theory of distribution 
of wealth set forth in the introductory chapter under the title of 
Analytic Groundwork. The essential feature of theory is thus stated: 
“It is possible to impute to each factor the product contributed at the 
margin to the total quantity produced—that is, to discover what would 
be lost if the factor in question were withdrawn and all things else 
remained the same. The theory, then, merely declares that each person 
will tend to receive as a wage his value—that is, the value of this marginal 
product—no more and no less. In order to get more than he actually 
does get, he must become more valuable—work harder, for instance—that 
is, he must add more to the product in which he participates.” This 


theory of marginal productivity, which is also applied to other factors 
besides labour, is beautifully simple and convenient in its results: every- 
body tends to get just what he or his factor is worth. 


Unfortunately, it 
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contains two flaws, each of which is fatal to its applicability. The words 
I have italicised assert that the logical ‘method of difference’ can be so 
applied as to earmark a particular product attributable to the work of a 
marginal factor. But such an application is not possible, for if the factor 
in question is withdrawn it is never true that “all things else remained 
the same.” The withdrawal of a so-called marginal factor of labour or of 
capital will affect the efficiency of the whole corporate structure of the 
business. The result is that an incorrect, usually an excessive, product 
will seem to be attributable to the marginal factor upon its withdrawal, 
as will be seen by multiplying the product attributed to the marginal 
factor by the total number of units of this factor in use. 

The second flaw consists in the fact that in order to apply this 
hypothesis to the several factors it is necessary to assume that an equal 
abundance of each factor exists, and such fluidity as to give the conditions 
of absolutely free competition. This is nowhere the case: taking labour, 
capital, land, ability, we always find one or other relatively scarce, and 
taking as part of its earnings a wage or rent of scarcity. In particular 
the actual part plaved by employers as dealers in the other factors of 
production is such as wholly to invalidate the notion that we are 
justified in holding that “the remuneration of the employer is linked to 
his marginal worth to society somewhat as the remunerations of other 
factors are linked to their marginal worths to employers.” 

This theory of distribution by marginal productivity is altogether so 
remote from the world of facts that its intrusion into such a volume seems 
curiously out of place. 


J. A. H. 


Report or tHE National CONFERENCE OF SwEATED INDUSTRIES, HELD IN 
Cuartnc Cross Hatt, Giascow, on the 11th and 12th of October, 
1907. Glasgow: Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, Renfield 
Street. Is. 


Following upon the Sweated Industries Exhibition in London in 1906, 
a Conference was convened by the National Anti-Sweating League to 
discuss minimum wage proposals. One year later the Scottish Council 
for Women’s Trades called a further Conference in Glasgow, of which 
the Report is now available. To some extent the papers read to the 
Glasgow Conference are repetitions of those heard in London. Mr. G. R. 
Askwith tells again the very interesting story of his experiences as Board 
of Trade arbitrator under the Conciliation Act of 1896, and Miss Irwin 
and Miss Clementina Black state facts of a character familiar to students 
of the Sweating Problem. In other papers, Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
basing himself on Mill, theorises as to the effect of minimum wage upon 
Foreign Trade, and Mrs. Bramwell Booth and the Rev. Russell Wakefield 
concern themselves with moral issues. A paper by Mr. Peter Fyfe, 
Superintendent Sanitary Inspector of Glasgow, giving the results of an 
investigation made by himself, is of unusual interest. Mr. Fyfe’s method 
may be briefly explained. Eliminating as non-essential insanitary con- 
ditions and prolonged hours, Mr. Fyfe defines Sweating tersely as under- 
payment in relation to physicial needs. Calculating that a single woman 
in Glasgow could not live “ reasonably” on less than 10s, 10d. per week, 
and that 51 hours constitute a “ reasonable” week’s work, he classes as 
Sweating the condition in which a worker of average ability in her trade, 
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will be unable to earn such amount in such number of hours. Armed 
with this definition, Mr. Fyfe investigated 16 trades in which much home 
work is carried on in Glasgow. His enquiry entailed visits to 977 home- 
workers, but only 528 of these supplied information. In finishing men’s 
suitings and trousers, in shawl-fringing, shirt finishing, and in 
embroidering and needle work, Mr. Fyfe found the average worker to 
receive less than his minimum of 10s. 10d. per week, or 2°55d. per hour, 
and in another group of trades including gents’ underclothing, lady’s 
underclothing, shirt making, and hosiery, average workers receive less 
than 3d. A very valuable feature of Mr. Fyfe’s paper is its statement 
of the variation in the payment of the homeworkers for similar work. 


Here are some of these variations :— 
Best firms. Other firms, 


Shawl-fringing ............ 2/— per doz. 1/6 per doz. 
Shirt finishing ............ -/33 i ao 
Gents’ underclothing ...... -/9 - —/4 - 

9 » 1/6 " -/8 a 
Lady's underclothing ...... 3/6 . 1/6 : 
Shirt making............... 2/- ad 1/6 ” 
Nightdresses.................. 50% more than worst firms. 


A diagram for each of the investigated trades enables the reader of this 
most informing paper to quickly assimilate its findings. 

The remaining paper is a pessimistic utterance by Mr. J. R. 
MacDonald, M.P. Disorganised and little skilled workers, says Mr. 
Macdonald, are apart from, and indeed almost hostile to one another, 
and the shadow of the machinery with which they are often competing, is 
upon them. In such a case the “iron law of wages” operates without a 
check and the result is “sweating.” For this condition, Mr. MacDonald 
does not believe there is a direct remedy, and he is opposed to Wages 
Boards which “cannot guarantee an income” but can only deal with 
“nominal wages.” Licensing of homeworkers, help to the aged and the 
widowed, work for the unemployed; these are indirect ways, and in Mr. 


MacDonald's view the only ways , in: which Sweating can be treated. 
J. J, Mavuon. 


“Co-operative Inpustry.” By Ernest Aves. (Methuen & Co.) 5s. net. 


“ Co-operation ” is one of the hardest-worked words in the language of 
economics. It covers such a number of quite distinct forms of industrial 
organisation that a work like Mr. Aves’, describing in a short space all 
these forms, is particularly valuable as a means of emphasising their 
differences and making their characteristics unmistakable. The first place 
in his account of “Co-operative Industry” is naturally given to the 
distributive stores organised on the Rochdale system. In size and in its 
established success this co-operation of consumers to buy wholesale and 
sell to themselves retail, sharing the profit thus made as a dividend on 
purchase, dwarfs everything else that Mr. Aves has to describe. Size, 
however, is less important than growth, and cons-deration of both these 
needs to be supplemented by an estimate of the degree of “ loyalty ” shown 
by the members to their stores. Since the sales in 1905, amounting to 
£60,901,553, were distributed between 2,146,242 members, i.¢., at an 
average of only £28. 7s. per member, it is clear, after all allowances have 
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been made, that “a large margin of the expenditure of the members of 
the various societies that might have been spent at their stores is diverted 
elsewhere.” As the result of some very careful and interesting calculations 
Mr. Aves reaches the conclusion that, while the movement of co-operative 
distribution “is strong and steadily growing, the rate of growth, or at 
least of expansion, is somewhat slackening, and that the average trading 
hold upon individual members, reflecting, as the figures do, a somewhat 
limited loyalty, is either stationary or tending to become slightly weaker.” 
In view of this special interest attaches to the attempts to establish stores 
in “ poor districts” and by vigorous propaganda to bring in sections of 
the population which still remain in the mass untouched by the movement. 
From “The Store” Mr. Aves passes to “The Workshop.” Under this 
heading comes both the treatment of employees in the producing sections 
of the stores and wholesale societies organised from the point of view of the 
consumer and the fundamentally distinct type of organisation from the 
side of the producer, which again includes such varied species as the pure 
co-operative workshop without an employer at all, and the profit-sharing 
schemes, whose most conspicuous example is afforded by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Mr. Aves suggests that “the most important 
conclusion that can be deduced from the modest position that 
productive co-operation at present occupies is that a satisfactory and 
appropriate form of business structure depends not only upon the 
particular characteristics of individual trades, but also upon the available 
reserve of business capacity and trust.” Co-operative distribution grows 
enormously, even in the hands of average people, because it has a definite 
economic advantage. Co-operative production lags behind because it needs 
apparently a manager of more than average abilities to make it a success. 
It would, however, be impossible to deal in order with all the points 
raised by Mr. Aves. His book is not only a valuable and judicial summary 
of facts, but also full of suggestions as to the problems of the future. 
Moreover, by its full treatment of the many activities of co-operators 
outside the store and workshop—in education, housing, health propaganda, 
social life—it brings into prominence the unity of idea and the common 
attack upon disorganised individualism which, after all, underly all the 
many meanings of the word co-operation. 
W. H. Beveripce. 


“THe MAKING oF THE CRIMINAL.” By Charles E. B. Russell and L. M. 
Rigby. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1906.) 


The object of this excellent little volume is, in the words of the authors, 
to discuss the circumstances of those who are unhappy enough to be 
described in general terms as young criminals, dealing more particularly 
with those whe have passed the age of sixteen and are technically known 
as “ juvenile adults.” It is as a rule easy enough to get public institutions 
of some kind to take charge of juveniles under the age of sixteen. But 
when this age has been passed it is considered that a youth can look after 
himself and does not require the assistance of external agencies. It is 
perfectly true that juveniles between the ages of sixteen and twenty who 
have been brought up under normal conditions and live as a rule under 
the parental roof, are able to look after themselves. But there is a 
considerable section of the juvenile population, especially in our large 
cities, who do not possess these advantages, and it is from their ranks that 
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the man who afterwards becomes a habitual criminal or a habitual vagrant 
is usually drawn. If a young person between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one has been disciplined in habits of industry it is very seldom 
that he degenerates into a habitual vagrant or criminal unless he becomes 
a drunkard. It is between youth and early manhood that permanent 
habits of life are generally formed, and if we had a more effective method 
of dealing with juvenile outcasts at this critical period of life society 
would be rewarded by a diminution in the numbers of vagrants and 
habitual criminals. We have only to look at the criminal returns to see 
what a high proportion of young people find themselves within the clutches 
of the law between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. A certain number 
of these criminal cases are no doubt boyish escapades, but there is a 
considerable percentage of them which may be described as the first steps 
towards a life of crime. In the preliminary chapters of this volume the 
authors, who speak from personal experience, give us an illuminating 
insight into the lives of the incipient criminal population. They tell us 
of the life of the young outcast, of the orphaned juvenile, of the lapsed 
industrial and reformatory school boy. In the following chapters they 
proceed to discuss the best methods for dealing with these juveniles. This 
leads to a consideration of the value of the existing vagrancy laws, the 
effects of imprisonment, the industrial and reformatory school system, 
and what has recently been called the Borstal system. Children’s courts 
and the probation system also come under review, and the volume closes 
with a sketch of the methods of treatment which have been adopted with 
juveniles in England from 1756 to 1907. A useful appendix describes 
the systems in operation for the treatment of juveniles in the United States 
and on the Continent. The volume is written on right lines, and is a 


useful addition to our existing literature on juvenile offenders. 
W. D. Morrison. 


“Tue Neep or tHE Nations: AN INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT.” 
Watts & Co. 


The slow experimental beginnings of international government are 
evident in many quarters. Apart from the formal basis of the Hague 
Conference, we have in the Postal Union and in the recent Berne Conven- 
tions upon conditions of employment fruitful methods of advance. More 
important still is the growth of commercial and financial internationalism 
outside the direct purview of politics. The increasing tendency to 
nationalise railways and other means of transport and communication 
will open up new large areas for political arrangements between nations. 
Distant as may seem at present the emergence of anything that can 
reasonably be called international government, it is certain that this must 
come, and that the speculations as to the form of international representa- 
tive institutions will acquire increasing significance. Such reflections are 
required to turn the edge of a certain impatience with which practical 
people are prone to regard such a scheme as is here delineated. And yet 
it is surely worth while to consider what shape an international legislature 
and executive should take. This is what the anonymous author of this 
essay does, composing the text of a provisional constitution. The basis of 
Parliamentary representation is be the educated adult population in each 
country, each nation settling for itself the mode of nomination and the 
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periodicity of election for its representatives. Each nation is to pay the 
expenses of its representatives, and the International Parliament is to be a 
permanent assembly electing its own President and Executive. Its general 
functions are thus laid down: “That the Parliament shall have supreme 
powers of arbitration and regulation (stc/) as between empires or nations. 
and conditional powers of interference in cases of internal dissension 
and civil strife, but no power to legislate or administer law in respect 
of the conduct of individuals who are not its own members or persons in 
its own employ.” The Constitution further provides for the gradual 
disbandment of all military and naval forces not required to act as 
international and supplementary national police. An international 
language is to be recognised, with a standardisation of money, weights and 
measures, and an international sociological bureau is to concern itself 
with the collection and communication of all forms of knowledge, 
industrial, educational and other by means of which a real community 


of interests, tastes and ideas may be forwarded. 
J. A. H. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON HOME WORK. 1908, No. 246. } ‘ 
Vacher. 54d. i 


This report affords ample evidence how far the present Liberal party has travelled 
beyond and away from the old /aissez-faire position. The question in regard to the 
regulation of home work and sweating is now one of practice rather than principle. 
Can regulation of wages be enforced’ The Committee, after carefully considering 
the evidence of the working of wages boards in Victoria and South Australia, and 
the opinions of experts from the Board of Trade and the Factory Department, have 
decided that the difficulties, though great, are not insuperable, and that the experi 
ment ought to be made. The Committee has been especially impressed by the 
testimony received that most of the employers would themselves be glad to have a 
minimum rate of payment fixed, as a safeguard against the fierce competition that 
characterises some of the sweated trades. They recommend, over and above the 
institution of wages-boards, the extension of the Truck Acts to all home-workers, and 
the stricter enforcement of lists of out-workers to be kept by employers and 
forwarded by them to the local authority, and they also recommend that out-workers 
should have to register name, address, and occupation with the local authority. 
4 Some will remember that Mr. Booth long ago recommended a double system of : 
registration of out-workers, which should make the landlord and the employer jointly 
and severally responsible for the sanitary condition of homes used as workplaces. 
Mr. Booth’s plan, in this respect, seems to me preferable to the requirements of 
self-registration of out-workers, which is beset by the obvious difficulty that no : 
penalty for non-observance can well be inflicted. This is recognised by the 4 
Committee, who advise that the responsibility for registration should be placed with 
the employer, who is to be liable to a penalty if he employs an out-worker without a 
certificate of registration. For defects in structural sanitation and in the ordinary j 
repair and upkeep of buildings, the responsibility should surely rest with the landlord 
and it is somewhat disappointing to find this aspect neglected in the Report. For , 
domestic and personal sanitation the workers themselves must of course be responsible, 
but it should be remembered that uncleanliness is often itself the result of poverty 
and the physical weakness poverty brings. Better wages, and an increase in the 
number of health visitors and sanitary inspectors whose educational visits are so 
valuable in raising the standard of Ifie, are the best remedy. 

B.L. H. 
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REPORT OF THE WAGES BOARDS AND INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRATION ACTS OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


By ERNEST AVES. 
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> The very careful and scrupulously impartial report by Mr. Aves on the different 

attempts in Australasia to secure a minimum standard of wages and conditions for all 
classes of workers is exceedingly difficult to summarise. The general impression left 
is that legislation directed to these ends has not passed beyond the first stages of 
experiment, but the most definite result that emerges is the determination of public 
opinion to persist in the experiment. As Mr, Aves says, the very existence of a 
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large volume of amending legislation seems to “strengthen rather than weaken the 
widespread determination of Australasia to adhere, at any rate for the present, to 
the principle of a minimum wage.” The two most important experiments are the 
Wages Boards of Victoria and the Arbitration Act in New Zealand. With regard to 
Wages Boards, the first question naturally asked is, how far they have actually had 
the effect of raising wages. The answer may best be given in the following 
paragraph :—‘“ The advances in thirteen Board trades previous to the Determination 
amounted in the aggregate to 26s. 74d., equivalent to 76 per cent. on the combined 
average rates of these trades; in nineteen Board trades after the Determination the 
aggregate advance was 99s. 2d., or 16°5 per cent. on the combined averages; and in 
twelve non-Board trades the aggregate advance was 42s. 2d., or 11°6 per cent. on the 
combined averages.” 

This seems to indicate that the direct effect of the Wages Boards is real, though 
slight, but it leaves open the question how far there is an indirect effect in raising the 
standard in the unregulated trades as well. Mr. Aves writes that “although in many 
trades, especially women’s trades, the effect upon wages appears to be inconsiderable, 
the lesson appears to be being learnt that low wages are not necessarily the cheapest.” 
On the whole, Mr. Aves find a wide acquiescence in the operation of the special 
boards, and takes this as proof that their “determinations are, on the whole, not 
considered to militate seriously against regularity or certainty of employment.” It 
should be noted, however, as some impairment of the value of the minimum wage 
principle that permits to work at less than the minimum wage have been found 
necessary for old, infirm and slow workers. 

New Zealand has gone further than any Australian State in one respect, having 
in its Factory Act laid down by legislation a general minimum wage :— 

“Every person who is employed in any capacity in a factory shall be entitled to 
receive from the occupier payment for the work at such rate as is agreed on, in no 
case less than 5s. per week for boys and girls under 16 years of age, and thereafter 
an annual increase of not less than 3s. weekly till 20 years of age.” 

It has also a Conciliation and Arbitration Act passed in 1894 and still, with some 
amendments, in operation, under which any union of employers and employees may 
bring a trade dispute before a Board of Conciliation. This in turn may refer the 
case direct to an Arbitration Court against the decision of which there is no 
appeal :— 

“The powers of the Court are not confined to adjudicating on disputes brought 
before it. It has also the frequent duty of interpreting its own awards and fixing 
the penalties in cases of breach. In procedure it is untrammelled ; cases can be heard 
as seems best, and the Court is not bound by the ordinary rules of evidence. In all 
matters brought before it there is ‘full and exclusive jurisdiction to determine the 
case in such manner in all respects as in equity and good conscience it thinks fit.’” 

The Boards of Conciliation have, on the whole, been a failure, but the Court has 
been very active. Applications to it “have practically always proceeded from the side 
of the employees,” and “in the whole series of Awards there has been only one 
insignificant case when wages have been reduced and two when hours have been 
increased. There have, however, been many instances in which, on renewed 
applications to the Court, no fresh award has been granted, and when, therefore, 
conditions were left unaltered.” The system has not yet had to stand the test of a 
serious decline in trade, and opinions are very divided, both among employers and 
employed, as to its value. For this country Mr. Aves, on the whole, recommends 
the formation of Special Boards for certain trades, on the ground that their state- 
ments and recommendations might exercise a beneficial and moral influence, “but the 
lesson of experience does not appear to carry us further than this on the direct line 
of the legal fixation of wages.” 
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UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT, 1905. RETURN OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF DISTRESS COMMITTEES DURING THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 
31st, 1908. 


This return deals with the proceedings of the 29 distress committees and of the 
Central Unemployed Body in London and of 88 distress committees in the country. 
During the twelve months in question these committees received 90,057 applications. 
A large number of these applications were, on various grounds, rejected, and 54,613, 
or 60°6 per cent., only were entertained, but of these again only 37,092 were provided 
with work. In London the usual rate of pay, except on the farm colonies, was 
6d. per hour, and the period of employment ranged from 1} to 9} weeks. In the 
provinces the rate of pay was very commonly 5d. per hour. Periodic employment of 
three days or more was given in some instances. In many cases an average of not 
more than seven or eight days’ works, or even less, could be provided, but in a fair 
proportion of districts the men obtained several weeks’ employment. The total 
amount earned in wages was £124, 387, the average being, in the Labour Colonies 
£6 8s., and on other works £3. 10s. per head. The expenditure on the farm colony 
at Hollesley Bay amounted for the year to £25,262, towards which £6,280 was 
derived from the working of the colony by sales of produce, etc. One thousand five 
hundred and six men were housed and employed on the colony at one time or another 
during the year. 

On the important question of the value of the work done, the Report says 
generally :—‘‘ The quality of the work performed was reported fairly generally as 
satisfactory, regard being had to the fact that the men were in many cases unsuited 
to the work, and that more supervision was necessary than under ordinary conditions. 
The exceptional conditions under which the work was carried out are reported in 
many instances to have rendered it more costly than it would have been under normal 
conditions.” 

As regards London, the opinion of the Superintendent of Works is that the quality 
of the work, when completed, is “quite as good as that done by ordinary skilled or 
unskilled labour, although it takes somewhat longer to do.” 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL 
OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. Cd, 4202. 


This report has been issued in eight volumes. The first six contain minutes of 
evidence relating to England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and also reports on 
Volume vii deals with the report on the visit of certain 


medical investigations. ert 
The original reference to the Commission, 


Commissioners to American institutions. 
appointed in September 1904, had regard to mentally defective persons not certified 
under the Lunacy Laws, but this was extended in 1906 to cover the working of the 
Lunacy authorities. 

The number of the feeble-minded is estimated to be about 149,628 in England 
and Wales, to which must be added the 121,979 certified insane, making the pro- 
portion of mentally defective to the whole population of 0°83. The Commissioners 
indicate the gravity of the present state of affairs :— 


“We find a local and “permissive” system of public education which is 
available, here and there, for a limited section of mentally defective children, and 
which, even if it be useful during the years of training, is supplemented by no 
subsequent supervision and control, and is in consequence often misdirected and 
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unserviceable. We find large numbers of persons who are committed to prisons 
for repeated offences, which, being the manifestations of a permanent defect of 
mind, there is no hope of repressing, much less of stopping, by short punitive 
sentences. We find lunatic asylums crowded with patients who do not require the 
careful hospital treatment that well-equipped asylums can afford, and who might 
be treated in many other ways more economically and as efficiently. We find, also, 
at large in the population many mentally defective persons, adults, young persons, 
and children, who are, some in one way, some in another, incapable of self- 
control, and who are, therefore, exposed to constant moral danger to themselves, 
and become the source of lasting injury to the community.” 


The scheme of control contained in the Commissioners’ recommendations includes 
the creation of a Central Authority to supersede the Lunacy Commission, which will 
supervise local administration, this to be in the hands of the Council of each County 
or each County Borough. These agencies are to be in independence of the Poor Law, 
but are to utilise existing Poor Law institutions to such extent as they are available. 
The general policy is to be one of more continuous care and control of feeble-minded 
children which present educational agencies do not provide. The Commissioners find 
the need of more careful definition of crime as related to mental deficiency. Recom- 
mendations are made relative to a more economical provision for the feeble-minded, 
the cost of maintenance being found at present excessive. 

The Commissioners are aware of the hereditary character of feeble-mindedness, 
and while their recommendations seem inadequate, their view of the matter is quite 
clear :— 

“That, especially in view of the evidence concerning fertility, the prevention 
of mentally defective persons from becoming parents would tend largely to 
diminish the number of such persons in the population. 

“That the evidence of these conclusions strongly supports measures, which on 
other grounds are of pressing importance, for placing mentally defective persons, 
men and women, who are living at large and uncontrolled, in institutions where 
they will be employed and detained; and in this, and in other ways, kept under 
effectual supervision so long as may be necessary.” 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL, OF MARRIAGES, 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, FOR 1907. 


This Summary of the Vital Statistics for 1907 is preliminary to the more detailed 
analysis to be given in the Registrar General’s next Annual Report, the complete 
data for which are not yet available; we can only refer to a few of the more 
important conclusions of a most instructive document which deserves careful study. 


General Birth- and Death-rates. The following statement summarises the position : 


Births Deaths 
(per 1,000 of estimated population.) 
Decennial Average (1897—1906..................0..... ae 16°7 
BEEN éicibiracepecsskepeteees _«§ aaa 15°4 
SE Sodindsunedenbiicecnbneie ii 15°0 


The rate, in each case, for 1907, is the lowest on record. As regards the Birth-rate, 
which is just 10 per mille below the highest point attained in 1876, reference may be 
made to the comparative statement of the decline in different European countries 
given on p. 202 of our last issue (No. 2) : but we may add the conclusions arrived at, 
by the Registrar General, as to the causes in operation, based on an analysis of the 
London statistics. “There are sufficient grounds for stating that, during the last 
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37 years, approximately 19 per cent. of the decline in the birth rate (based on the 
proportion of births to the female population aged 15—45) is due to the decrease in 
the proportion of married women in the female population of conceptive ages, and 
over 5 per cent. is due to the decrease in illegitimacy. As to the remaining 76 per 
cent, of the decrease, although some of the reduced fertility may be ascribed to 
changes in the age-constitution of married women, there can be little doubt that 
much of it is due to deliberate restriction of child-bearing” (p. xvii). In a list of 
26 of the largest European cities and capitals, London, with 227°8, takes the tenth 
place for “ fertility” (proportion of legitimate births to 1,000 wives aged 15—45), 
which ranged in 1900—02 from 299 in Rotterdam to 106°6 in Paris. The extent of 
the decline during the last 20 years is shown to vary greatly, and this in no definite 
relation to the fertility-rates, but (apart from Dublin—and Ireland generally—which 
exhibits an increase) the tendency appears to diminish as we pass eastward. [In 
this connexion it is worthy of note that there is a more or less definite relation 
between the general character of the Vital Statistics and geographical position in a 
broad line running generally from the North and West of Europe to India. On the 
point of fertility, however, a careful estimate from the data available shows that to 
every 1,000 married Indian women of the reproductive age are born, under normal 
conditions, about 270 children, a rate which is below that yielded in certain parts of 
Europe. This is notable in view of the early age of marriage in India and of the 
supposed absence of any considerable deliberate restriction of births; but there is the 
fact of the immaturity of the wives and the large disparity in the ages of the parents 
to be taken into account.] 

Mortality. There has been a notable diminution in the Infantile Mortality from 
the decennial average of 145 (per 1,000 births) to 132 in 1906 and to 118 in 1907, this 
figure being the lowest on record. But the reduction is proportionally least in the 
first month of life. It is pointed out that the low rate of 1907 “was mainly due to 
the showery and exceedingly cool weather of the past summer,” always the season of 
greatest mortality. 

Lastly, the Statement (p. xxix) of the Death causes shows a very notable saving 
of life in London during the year under review. Of the net saving amounting to 
10,896 lives, nearly one-half come under the head of epidemic and infectious diseases, 
and, in addition, no less than 3,620 under diseases of the nervous and respiratory 
systems, items which have a very direct relation to the standard of the conditions 
of life. As regards London it may be said that with its death-rate of 15-2 (1907) it 
stands ninth in a list of 32 of the largest European and American cities (certain 
smaller Northern capitals alone showing to advantage), and that the reduction of the 
mortality during the last 16 years has sufficed to balance the decline in the birth-rate 
during the same perigd (p. xxi). 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF REGISTRAR OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. (1906.) 

The extent of the work done by Friendly Societies in general at the present time 
is best summed up in the following words of the Registrar himself taken from his 
address to the King at the opening of the new building of the Offices of the Hearts 
of Oak Society. 

“The funds of these Friendly Societies at the present time amount to fifty 
and a half million pounds, and the membership to fourteen millions ; if, however, 
all the registered thrift societies together with savings banks are included, the 
figures are respectively four hundred and two and a quarter millions of funds and 
thirty millions of members. 

“The contributions of members of registered friendly societies and branches 


amount to upwards of six millions sterling per annum, while the interest on their 
Five millions annually are dedicated to 


invested funds amounts to two millions. are d 
relief in sickness and payments in old age and at death. One million is expended 
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in various other payments to the advantage of the members, and three quarters 

of a million or about ten per cent. of the total receipts, in management expenses ; 

the remaining balance of one and a quarter millions per annum being set aside to 
meet the contingencies of the future.’ 

The report shows that the Co-operative movement now embraces nearly two 
million members and the Trade Unions almost exactly a million and a half. For 
ordinary co-operative societies the exact figures are 1,848,704 members including the 
business of the Wholesale Society. Adding the trade of distributive and productive 
societies together, the total amount of sales effected during the year was 73-5 millions 
and the balance of profit 7:2 millions, being 9-1 per cent. on the sales. ‘The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society alone does business to the amount of 20°7 millions in 
the year and it should be noted that its balance of profit is kept very low (2°06 per 
cent. only) its policy being to lower prices with view to the benefit of the retail 
stores to which it sells and which are its own members. 

Among the Trade Unions it should be remarked that 36 large unions account for 
a membership of 1,017,638 and have an accumulated fund of £4,312,621. ‘The 
largest single union is the South Wales Miners’ Federation with a membership of 
110,963, the Amalgamated Engineers following with a membership of 98,666. 531 
smaller unions have a membership of 482,100 or rather less than an average of 1,000. 
It is noteworthy that upon the average of all the trade unions the accumulated funds 
are equal to a little more than two years’ income. 


HOMICIDE (PUNISHMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES). 
House of Commons paper, 316. 

This white paper, which is a valuable document for the student of Comparative 
Legislation, illustrates the isolated position of English law in relation to the capital 
penalty for murder. In most of the codes here given we find the death penalty 
either abolished, or suspended by custom, or restricted to cases of murder with 
certain aggravating circumstances. Thus French law distinguishes assassinat from 
meurtre. Assassinat implies premeditation, meurtre is voluntary homicide but is 
punishable with death only when accompanied with another crime. A note states 
that capital punishment has not of late been inflicted in view of the Bill before 
Parliament providing for its abolition. The German Penal Code also distinguishes 
murder with deliberate intention (mord), for which death is the penalty, from 
todtschlag which is intentional homicide without deliberation, punishable by penal 
servitude. The Austrian code on the other hand treats all intentional homicide as 
capital, but in the Hungarian we again find the distinction between the premeditated 
and the unpremeditated. In Spain simple homicide is punished by “ reclusion,”’ 
while if aggravated by treachery or premeditation it is a capital offence. In Italy 
and Holland the severest form of penalty is penal servitude for life. In Belgium 
the death penalty nominally exists in certain classes of murder but no sentence has 
been executed for nearly fifty years. In Sweden the penalty for premeditated 
murder is execution or penal servitude for life, but the extreme penalty is rarely 
carried out. In Norway homicide with premeditation, or committed in connection 
with another crime, or if repeated, is punishable by imprisonment for life. ‘The 
Danish code retains the death penalty for several classes of homicide with a term of 
imprisonment as an alternative. This code is noteworthy as imposing three months 
as the penalty for homicide in a duel and five years for a homicide in a duel 
arranged ‘‘to the death."” In Switzerland eight cantons formally abolished the 
death penalty; the remainder have left it on their codes but do not enforce it. 
In Portugal deliberate homicide is punished by eight years solitary confinement 
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followed by deportation for twelve years. In Russia under the code of 1885, which 
is still applied in a majority of cases of a criminal nature, premeditated murder is 
punishable by hard labour for a period of from fifteen to twenty years, but a 
significant note is added that ‘‘ where a state of ‘‘reinforced’’ or ‘‘ extraordinary 
protection” has been declared, the authorities have the right to refer penal cases, 
including homicide, to the Military Tribunals which may pass sentence of death for 
homicide and even for grievous injuries. 

In the United States the death penalty exists at least as an alternative in all 
States, though in Rhode Island only if the accused is already under sentence of 
imprisonment for life. Most of the States, however, restrict the death penalty to 
murder in the first degree. The term is thus defined in the Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ Murder committed with deliberately premeditated malice afore- 
thought, or with extreme atrocity or cruelty, or in the commission or attempted 
commission of a crime punishable with death or imprisonment for life, is murder in 
the first degree.” The State of New York is remarkable for declaring homicide 
excusable ‘‘ when committed by accident or misfortune in lawfully correcting a child 


or servant.”’ 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The First International Moral Education Congress met at the University of 
Londpn, September 23-29. The papers and discussions were arranged under the 
following headings :— 

The Principles of Moral Education, 

Aims, Means, and Limitations of the Various Types of Schools. 

Character-Building by Discipline, Influence and Opportunity. 

The Problems of Moral Instruction. 

Relation of Religious Education to Moral Education. 

Special Problems. 

Systematic Moral Instruction. 

The Teaching of Special Moral Subjects. 

The Relation of Moral Education to Education Under Other Aspects. 

The Problem of Moral Education under Varying Conditions of Age and 

Opportunity. 
Biology and Moral Education. 


The following programme of meetings of the Sociological Society has been arranged 
for the autumn session :— 


Professor F. Toznnigs - - + Monday, October 5th 
“A METHOD OF STATISTICAL ENQUIRY.” 

Professor Geppes- - - : - + Tuesday, October 27th 
“TOWN PLANNING AND ‘CITY DESIGN, IN SOCIOLOGY AND IN 
CITIZENSHIP.” 

Mr. A. E. ZimmMeRN- - - - Monday, November 9th 
“WAS GREEK CIVILISATION BASED ON SLAVE LABOUR?” 

M J. A. Hosson- - - + Monday, November 30th 
“THE PSYCHOLOGY oF SOCIALISM.” 

Lt.-Col. Ernest Roserts, I.M.S. -— - - - Monday, December 14th 


“THE SOCIAL ECONOMY OF INDIA.” 

















